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LINES ON THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Migician of old Scotia’s clime,— 
The bold, the powerful, the sublime,— 
Whose lyre could charm this load of care, 
And smooth the wrinkles of despair, 
Who shall its broken sirings repair?—~ 
Who wake the lay so high resounding 
With clash of lance, and war horse bounding, 
And banner’d host, with trumpet shrieking, 
And battle field in carnage reeking? 
Who touch its cadence, soft and clear,— 
The minstrel’s song to lady’s ear, 
When the young moonbeam faintly (hrows 
A silver light o’er fair Metrose ? 
Then haughty Marmion’s fitful strife,— 
The canvas glowing into life ;— 
The gliding bark from hallow’d shore, 
That Hilda’s cloister’'d maidens bore,— 
The dungeon vault, the stifled wail, 
The sightless judge, the victim pale, 
King James anid the festal throug,— 
The wily Lady Heron's song,— 
The marshalld field, the siirring drum, 
The smoke wrapt hosts, that rushing come, 
The fallen knights’ forsaken sigh, 
His reinless war-steed sweeping by,— 
Thy mighty strain the palm hath won, 
From earthquake echoing Marathon, 
And flaming Lion's honours yield 
To pictur’d Flodden’s fata! field.— 
Hush !—’tis old Allan’s plaintive lay,— 
That faithful harper, sad and gray,— 
Hark!—to black Roderick’'s boastful song, 
That swells the trosach-glens aloug,— 
And Jo! with proud, unbending frame, 
Comes Douglas forth, with Maicolin Graeme,— 
While she, hy whose light footstep prest, 
The uncrush'd hare-bell rears its breast, 
With brow averted, blushing hears 
A father’s praise to lover's ears. 

———The spell is broke,—the vision fled,— 
And he, whose strong, enchanting wand 
Made the bleak mountains of his land, 
Each tiny lake, each tangled dell, 
And outiaw’s cave, and hermit cell, 
A classic haunt, a Mecca-shrine, 
To pilgrim throngs a Palestine, 

Is with the dead. 


SELECT TALES. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
THE PIRATE’S LEAMAN. 

[In the former chapter of Tom Cringle’s Log, co- 
pied into the Albion of the 17th of November last, 
a very affecting account was given of the execution 
of a young Spaniard, arative of Havanna, at Jamaica, 
for piracy, and who, just previous to his death, en- 
trusted Cringle with a miniatureand other tokens of 
remembrance, for his beloved Maria. We repeat 
the following scene of his last moments. ] 

“God did not always leave me the slave of my 
passions,” he said, in a low, deep, most musical 
voice. ‘The day has been when I would have shrunk 
as you do—but time presses. You have a mother?” 
said he, ‘*Mr. Cringle.”—I assented —‘‘and an only 
sister?” As it happened, he was right here too. **And 
—and”—here he hesitated, and bis voice shook and 
trembled with the most intense and heart-crushing 
emotion—"ty una mas eara que ambos?”--Mary, 
you can tell whether in this he did not also speak 
truth I acknowledged there was another being more 
dear to me than ether. ‘“then,” said he, ‘ttake 
this chain from my neck, and the crucifix, and a small 
miniature from my bosom; but not yet—not till f 
Jeave the boat. You will find an address affixed to 
the string of the latter. Your course of service may 
lead you to St. Jago—-if not, a brother officer may” 
—His voice became inaudible; his hot scalding 
tears dropped fast on my hand, and the ravisher, the 
murderer, the pirate, wept as an innocent and help- 
Jess infant. ‘*You will deliver it. Promise a dying 
man——promise a great sinner.” But it was momen- 
tury—he quelled the passion with a fierce and savage 
energy, as he said sternly, ‘‘Promise! Promise!” 1 
did so, and 1 fulfilled it. The day broke, 1 took 
the jewels and miniature from his neck, as he led 
the way with the firm step of a hero in ascending the 
long gibbet. The halters were adjusted, when he 
stepped towards the side where I was on, as far as 
the rope would let him, ‘‘Dexa me verla—dexa me 
verla, una ves mas!”? 1 held up the miniature. He 
looked —he glared intensely at it. ‘*Adios, Maria, 
seas feliz mi querida—-feliz—feliz—Maria—adios— 
adios—Maria— Mar” 

‘The rope severed thy name from his heart, sweet 
girl: but not until it also severed his soul from his 
body, and sent him to his tremendous account— 
young in years, but old in wickeo:uess—to answer at 
that tribunal, where we must all appear, to the God 
who made him, and whose gifts he had so fearfully 
abused, for thy broken heart and early death, 
amongst the other scarlet atrocities of his short but 
ill spent life. 

The signal had been given—the lumbering flap of 
the long drop was heard, and five-and-twenty human 
beings were wavering in the sea-breeze in the ago- 
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nies of death! The other eighteen suffered on the 
same spot the week following: and for long after, 
this fearful and bloody example struck terror into 
the Cuba fishermen, 

{laa subsequent chapter, published also by us, on 
the 29th ult. Cringle announces his arrival at Ha- 
vanua. Che following interview with Maria, and the 
delivery of the trinkets, is beauufully described. } 

The next morning after breakfast 1 proceeded to 
Santiago, and landed at the custom-house wharf, 
where 1 found every thing bustle, dust, and heat; 
several of the captains of the English vessels were 
there, who immediately made up to me, and report- 
ed how far advanced in their lading they were, and 
inquired when we were to give them convoy, the 
latest news from Kingston, Atlength saw our 
friend Ricardo Campana going along one of the 
neighbouring streets, and | wnmediately made sail 
in chase. He at once recognized me, gave mea 
cordial shake of the hand, and inquired how he could 
serve me. I produced two letters which I brought 
for him, but which had been forgotten in the bustle 
of yesterday; they were introductory, and although 
sealed, | had some reason to conjecture that my triend 
Mr, Pepperpot Wagtail had dene me much more 
than justice. Campana, with great kindness, im- 
mediately invited me to his house. 

A shovel hatted friar now suddenly accosted us. 

** Senor Campana—ese pobre familia de Cangrejo! 
Lastima! Lastima!” 

** Cangrejo—Cangrejo!” muttered I; ‘* why, it is 
the very vame attached to the miniature.” 

Campana turned to the priest, snd they conversed 
earnestly together for some moments, when he left 
him, and we again held on our way. 1 could not 
help asking him, what family that was, whose situa- 
tion the ** padre” seemed so feelingly to bemoan. 

‘*Never mind,” said he, ** never mind; they were 
a proud family once, but that is all over, now—come 
along.” 


** But,” said I, ‘*Lhave a very peculiar cause of 


interest with regard to this family. You are aware, 
of course, of the trial and execetion of the pirates 
in Kingston, the most conspicuous of whom was 
a young man called Federico Cangrejo, from 
whom”?”——— 

‘¢ Mr. Cringle,” said he, solemnly, “ ata fitting 
time L will hear you regarding that matter: at pre- 
sem entreat you not to press 1.” 

Good manners would not allow me to push it fur- 
ther, and we trudged along together, unul we arriv- 
ed at Don Ricardo Campana’s door. 

[After being hospitably entertained at the house 
of Von Campana, an excursion to the country was 
planned the next day for the whole party. ] 

At length Don Ricardo approached us—‘** Gen- 
tlemen, I have laid out a litle plan for the day; it is 
my wife’s saint’s-day, and a holiday in the family, so 
we propose going to a coffee property of mine about 
ten miles from Santiago, and staying ull morniung— 
What say you?” 

I chimed in—‘*I fear, sir, that I] shall be unable 
to accompany you, even if Captain N shoutd be 
good enough to give me leave, as I have an errand to 
do for that unhappy young fellow that we spoke about 
last evening—some trinkets which | promised to de- 
liver; here they are”—and produced the miniature 
and crucifix, 

Campana winced—** Unpleasant, certainly, Lieu- 
tenant”—said he. 

** 1 know it will be so myself, bat I have promis- 
ed” 

**'Then far be it from me to induce you to break 
your promise,” said the worthy man. ‘* My son,” 
said he, gvavely, “ you must have noticed a friar 
draw me aside more than once yesterday—he ts con- 
fessor to Lon Picador Cangrejo’s family, aud his 
object was to obtain an interview with you, for it is 
known that you were active in captoring the uufor- 
tunate men with whom young Federico Cangrejo, 
his only son, was leagued. Ob that poor boy! Had 
you known him, gentlemen, as 1 knew him, poor, 
poor, Federico!” 

** He was an awful villain, however, you must al- 
low,” said the captain. 

*¢ Granted in the tullest sense, my dear sir,” en- 
joined Campana; ‘‘ but we are all trail, erring crea- 
tures, and he was hardly dealt by. He is now gone 
to his heavy, heavy account, and L may as well tell 
you the poor boy’s sad story at once. Had you but 
seen him in his prattling infancy, in his sunny boy- 
hood! He was the only son of a rich old father, an 
honest but worldly man, and of a most peevish, 
irascible temper. Poor Federico, and his sister 
Francisca, his only sister, were often cruelly used; 
and his orphan cousin, my sweet god daughter, Ma- 
ria Olivera, their playmate, was, if any thing, more 
harshly treated; for although his mother was and is 
a most excellent woman, and always stood between 
them and the old man’s temper, yet at the time I 
speak of she had returned to Spain, where a long 
period of ill health detained her for upwards of three 
years, Federico by this time was nineteen years of 


age, tall, handsome, and accomplished, beyond all 
the youth of his rank and time ot life in Cuba: But 
you have seen him, gentlemen, in his extremity, it 
is true; yet, fallen as he was, | mistake if you thought 
him a common man. For good, or for evil, my heart 
told me he would be conspicuous, and I was, alas the 
day! too true a prophet. His attachment to his cou- 
sin, who, on the death of her mother, had become 
un inmate of Don Picador’s house, had been evident 
to all but the purblind old man fora long time; and 
when he did discover it, he imperatively forbade all 
intercourse between them, as, torsooth, he had pro- 
jecteda richer match for him, and shut Maria up in 
a corner of his large mansion, Federico, haugiity 
and proud, could not stomach this. He ceased to 
reside at his father’s estate, which had been confided 
to his management, and began to frequent the bil- 
liard tables, and monie-tables, and taverns, and in 
a thousand ways gave, from less to more, such unen- 
durable offence, that bis father at length shut his 
door against him, and turned him, with twenty dou- 
bloons in his pocket, into the street. 

** Friends interceded, for the feud soon became 
public, aud, amougst others, | essayed to heal it; and 
with the fond, although passionate father, I easily 
succeeded; but how true it is, * that evil commupica- 
tion corrupts good manners!’ I found Federico, 
by this time, linked in bands of steel with a junio of 
desperadoes, whose calling was any thing but equi- 
vocal; and implacable toa degree, that, knowing him 
as | had known him, L had believed impossible. But, 
alas, the human heart is desperately wicked. 1 
struggled long with the excellent Father Carera to 
bring about a reconciliation, and thought we had suc- 
ceeded, as Federico was induced to return to his ta- 
ther’s house ouce more, andfor many days and weeks 
we all flattered ourselves that he had retormed; until 
One morning, about four months ago, he was discov- 
ered coming out of his cousin’s room about the dawn- 
ing by his father, who immediately charged him with 
seducing his ward. High words ensued. Poor 
Maria rushed out and threw herself at her uncle’s 
feet. ‘The vid man, in a transport of fury, kicked 
her on the face as she lay prostrate; whereupon, God 
help me, he was felled tu the earth by his own flesh, 
and bone and blood—by his abandoned son. The 
rest is soon told;—he joined the pirate vessels at 
Puerto Escondido, and, trom his daring and reckless 
intrepidity, soon rose to command amongst them, 
and was proceeding in his inferual career, when the 
God whom he had so fearfully defied at length sent 
him to expiate his crimes on the scaffold.” 

** But the priest,” said 1, much excited—“he who 
hen tytes fastened on you, what does he want with 
me??? 

‘**frue,” continued Don Ricardo, “he is the very 
Padre Carera of whom I spoke, and brought a joint 
message trom his poor mother, and sister, and—and 
vh my darling god-ciild, my heart dear Maria” 
And the kind old man wept bitterly. Lwas much 
moved. 

** Why,” said Campana, “the family are in the 
country: they live about four miles from Santiago, 
on the very roud to my property, and we shall call 
on our way; but L don’t much admire these interviews 
—there wiil be a scene, fear’?— 

*- Not on my part, said I; but cad/ I must, for I so- 
lemanly promised”—and presented the miniature to 
Don Ricardo. 

Compauo looked at it. It was exquisitely finished, 
and represented a most beautitul girl, a large, dark- 
eyed, sparkling, Spanish beauty—** Oh my dear 
child,” murmured Dou Ricardo, “how like this was 
to what you were; how changed you are now trom 
what it dz—alas! alas! But come, gentlemen, my 
wite is ready, and my two nieces,”—the pretty girls 
who were of our party the previous evening—*‘and 
here are the horses.” 

At length we came suddenly upon a cleared space; 
a most beautiiul spotof ground, where, in the centre 
of a green plot of velvet grass, intersected with num- 
berless small walks, gravelled trom a neighbouring 
rivulet, stood a large one story wooden building, 
in the form of a square, with a court-yard in the 
centre, 

The hills on both sides were cleared, and planted 
with the most luxuriant coffee bushes, and provision 
grounds, while the house was shaded by several splen- 
did star-apple and keunip trees, aud there was a bor- 
der of rich flowering shrubs surrounding it on all 
sides. ‘he hand of woman had been there! 

Large flocks ot cattle were grazing on the skirts 
of the wood, and about one hundred mules were 
scrambling and picking their food in a rocky river 
course which bisected the valley. 

The hills, tree covered, rose around this solitary 
residence in all directions, as if it had been situated 
in the bottom of a punch bowl; while a small water- 
fall, about thirty feet high, fell so near one of the 
corners of the building, that when the wind set that 
way, asl afterwards tound, the spray moistened my 
hair through the open window in my sleeping 
apartment. We proceeded to the door, and dis- 


mounted, following the example of our host, and 
proceeded to help the geutlewomen to alight from 
the volante. 

The dark hall into which the porch opened was 
paved with the usual shaped bricks or tiles, and was 
not ceiled, the rafters of the roof being exposed; 
there was little or no furniture in it, that we could 
see, except a clumsy table in the centre of the room, 
and one or two of the leathern backed reclinin 
chairs, such as Whiffle used to patronise. Seouiat 
doors opened from this comfortless saloon, which 
was Innocent of paint, into other apartments, one 
of which was ajar. 

** Estrano,” murmufed Don Ricardo, mui es- 
trano!” 

But Campana, hooking his little fat wife under his 
arm, while we did the agreeable to the nieces, now 
addressed himself to enter, with the constant preli- 
minary ejaculation of all well-bred Spaniards in 
crossing a friend’s threshold, ‘* Ave Maria purisi- 
ma,” when we were checked by a loud tearing fit 
of coughing, which seemed almost to suffocate the 
patient, and female voices were now heard from the 
room beyond, in great alarm. 

Opening into the hall, presently a little anatomy 
of a man presented himself at the door of the apart- 
ment, wringing his hands, and apparently in great 
misery. Campana and his wife, with all the alacrity 
of kind-hearted people, immediately went up to 
him, and said something to him, which I did not 
overhear, but the poor creature to whom they spoke 
appeared quite bewildered. “Whiatis it, Don Pica- 
dor?” atlength we could hear Campana say; ‘*What 
isit? Is it my poordear Maria who is worse, or 
what?—-speak, man—may my wife enter?” 

** Si, si—yes, yes,” said the afflicted Don Picador 
—‘‘yes, yes, let her go in—send—for I am unable to 
think or act—send one of my people back post to 
Santiago for the doctor—haste, haste. Sangre, hecha 
sangre por la bocca.” 

Off started N—— for the doctor, and into the room 
rushed Don Picador and Campana, and from the 
sounds in the sick chanber, all was bustle and con- 
fusion; at length the former appeared to be endea- 
vouring to lift the poor sufferer, so as to enable her 
to sit up in bed; in the meantime her coughing had 
gradually abated into a low suffocating convulsive 
gasp. 

** So, so, lift her up, man,” we could hear Came 
pana say: ‘‘lilther up—quick—or she will be suf- 

‘The noise in the room ceased, and presently Cam- 
pana joined us. *‘* We must proceed;” said he, ‘*it 
will never do for you to deliver the jewels now, Mr. 
Cringle; she is too much excited already, even from 
seeing me.” 

But it was more easy to determine on proceeding 
than to put itin execution, for a heavy cloud that had 
been overhanging the small valley the whole morn- 
ing, had by this time spread out and covered the en- 
ure face of nature like a sable pall; the birds of the 
air flew low, and seemed to be perfectly gorged with 
the superabundanee of flies, which were thickly be- 
taking themselves for shelter under the evergreen 
leaves of the bushes. All the winged creation, 
great and small, were fast betaking themselves to 
the shelter of the leaves and branches of the trees. 
The cattle were speeding to the hollows under the 
impending rocks, negroes, men, women, and child- 
ren, Were hurrying with their hoes on their should- 
ers past the windows to their huts. Several large 
b ood hounds had ventured into the hall, and were 
crouching with alow whine at our feet. ‘The large 
carrion crows were the only living things which 
seemed to brave the approaching chubasca, and were 
soaring high up in the heavens, appearing to touch 
the black agitated fringe of the lowering thunder 
clouds. Ali kinds of winged creatures, parrots, and 
pigeons, and cranes, had vanished by this time un- 
der the thickest trees, and into the deepest coverts, 
and the wild-ducks were shooting past in long lines, 
piercing the air with outstretched neck and clanging 
wing. 

Suddenly the wind fell, and the sound of the wa- 
ter fall increased, and the undefinable rushing noises 
that precedes a heavy fall of rain in the tropies, the 
voice of the wilderness, moaned through the high 
woods, until at length the clouds sank upon the val- 
ley in boiling mists, rolling half way down the sur- 
rounding hills; and the water of the stream, whose 
scanty rill but an instant before hissed over the pre- 
cipice in a small transparent riband of clear glass 
green, sprinkled with white foam, and then treaded 
ils way round through a desert, now changed in a 
moment to a dark turpid chocolate colour; and even 
as we stood and looked, lo! a column of water from 
the mountains, pitched in thunder over the face of 
the precipice, making the earth tremble, and driving 
up from the ragged face of the everlasting rocks in 
smoke, and forcing the air into eddies and sudden 
blasts, which tossed the branches of the trees that 
overhung it, as they were dimly seen through clouds 
of drizzle, as if they had been shaken by a tempest, 
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th ot a breath stirrin elsewhere 
eT ee 4 who rose and drew Don Picador aside. ‘The waspish 


outof heaven; while little wavering spiral wreaths 
of mist rose up thick from the surface of the boiling 
pool at the bottom of the cataract, like miniature 
water spouts, until they were dispersed by the agita- 
tion of the air above. 

At length the swollen torrent rolled down the nar- 
row valley, filling the whole water-course, about fifty 
yards, and advancing witha solid front a fathom high 
—a fathom deep does not convey the idea—like a 
stream of lava, or as one may conceive of the Red 
Sea, when, at the stretching of the band of the pro- 
phet of the Lord, its mighty waters rolled back and 
stood heaped up as a wall to the host of Israel. 

‘The channel of the stream, which but a minute 
before | could have leaped across, was the next in- 
stant filled and utterly impassable. — 

**You can’t possibly move,” said Don Picador; 
*‘you can neither go on nor retreat; you must stay 
until the river subsides, ” : 

And the rain now began pattering in large drops, 
like scatiering shots preceding an engagement, on 
the wooden shingles with which the house was root- 
ed, gradually increasing to a loud rushing noise, 
which, asthe rooms were not ceiled, prevented a word 
being heard. ' 

Don Ricardo began to fret and fidget most aw fully 
—* beginning of the season—why, we may not get 
away for a week, and all the ships will be kept back 
in their loading.” : 

At this time, the poor suferer’s tearing cough 
was heard in the Julls of the rain; but it gradually 
became less and less severe, and the lady of the 
house, and Senora Campana, and Don Picador’s 
daughter, at length slid into the room on tiptoe, 
leaving one of Don Ricardo’s nieces in the room 
with the sick person. 

‘6 She is asleep—Hush.” The weather continued 
as bad as ever, and we passed a comfortless afternoon 
of it, Picador, Campana, and myself, perambulating 
the large dark hall, while the ladies were clustered 
together in a corner with their work, At length the 
weather cleared, and | got a glimpse of mine hostess 
and her fair daughter. ‘he former was a very hand- 
some woman, about forty; she was tall, and finely 
formed; her ample figure set off by the very simple, 
yet, to my taste, very elegant dress formeriy de- 
seribed: it was neither more nor less than the plain 
black silk petticoat over a chemise, made full at the 
bosom, with a great quantity of lace frills; her dark 
glossy hair was gathered on the crown of her head 
in one Jong braid, twisted round and round, and ris- 
ing up like a smal} turret. Overall she wore a loose 
shaw! of yellow silk crape. But the daughter, | 
never shall forget her! ‘Tall and full, and magnifi- 
cently shaped—every motion was instinct with grace, 
Her beautiful black hair hung a yard down her back, 
Jong and glossy in three distinct braids, while it was 
shaded Madonna-like off her high and commanding 
forehead; her eyebrows—to use little Reefy’s simile 
—looked as if cut out of a mouse’s skin; and her eyes 
themselves, large, dark, and soft, yet brilliant and 
sparkling at the same time, however contradictory 
this may read; her nose was straight, aud her cheeks 
firm and oval, and her mouth, her full lips, her ivory 
teeth, her neck and bosom, were perfect, the latter 
if any thing giving promise of too matronly a wo- 
manhood; but at the time L saw her, nothing could 
have been more beautiful; and, above all, there was 
an inexpressible charm in the clear transparent dark- 
ness of her colourless skin, into which you thought 
you could look! her shoulders, and the upper part of 
her arms, were peculiarly beautiful. Nothing is so 
exquisitely lovely as the upper part of a beautiful 
woman’s arm, and yet we have lived to see this ad- 
mirable feature shrouded and lost in those abomina- 
ble gigots. Why won’t you, Master Kit Novth, lend 
a band, and Griginate a crusade against those vile ap- 
pendages? 1 will lead into action if you like,— 
** Wo unto the women that sew pillows to all arm- 
holes,” Ezekiel, xiii, 18. May I venture on such a 
quotation in such a place?—she was extremely like 
her brother; and her fine face was overspread with 
the pale cast of thought—a settled melancholy, like 
the shadow of a cloud in a calm day on a summer 
landscape, mantled over her fine features; and al- 
though she moved with the air of a princess, and 
was possessed of that natural politeness which far 
surpassed all artificial polish, yet the heaviness of 

her heart was apparent in every motion, as well as 
in all she said. 

Many people lay under an unaccountable delusion, 
imagining, in their hallucination, thata French wo- 
man, for instance, or even an English woman-—-nay, 
some in their madness have been heard to say that a 
Scotchwoman has been known to walk. Egregious 
errors all! An Irishwoman of the true Milesian de- 
scent can walk a step or two sometimes, but all other 
women, fair or brown, short or tall, stout or thin, 
only stump, siufile, jig, or amble—none but a Spa- 
niard can walk. 


Once or twice she tried to enter into conversation 
with me on indifferent subjects; but there was a con- 
stant tendency to approach (against her own pre-ar- 
ranged determination) the one, the all-absorbing one, 
the fate of her poor brother. ‘* Oh, nad you but 
known him in his boyhood, before bad company had 
corrupted him!” exclaimed she, after having asked 
me if he died penitent,and she turned away and wept. 
*¢ Francisca,”’ said a Jow hoarse female voice from 
the other room; ** Francisca, ven aca, mi guirida 
hermana.” ‘he sweet girl rose, and sped across the 
floor with the grace of ‘Laglioni, (oh the legs taglia- 
nis! as poor dear Bang would have ventured to have 
said, if he bad been extant untii now, ) and presently 


returned, and whispered something to her mother, 


old man shook himself clear of his wife, as he said, 
with indecent asperity— 

** No, no, she will-but make a fool of herself.”’ 

His wife drew herself up,— 

** She never made a fool of herself, Don Picador, 
but once; and God forgive those who were the cause 
of it. It is not kind of you, itis not kind.” 

** Well, well,” rejoined the querulous old man, 
**doas you will, do as you will—always crossing 
me, always crossing.’’ 

His wile took no farther notice, but stepped across 
the room to me,—‘* Our poor dying Maria knows 
you are here; and probably you are not aware that he 
wrote (o her after his”--her voice quavered—* alter 
his condemnation, the night before he suffered, that 
you were the only one that showed bim kindness; and 
she has also read the newspapers giving an account of 
the trial. She wishes to see you—will you pleasure 
her? Yet it will be too agitating. Senora Campana 
has made her acquainted that you are the bearer of 
some trinkets belonging to him, from which she in- 
fers you witnessed his last moments, as one of them, 
she was told, was her picture, poor dear girl; and she 
knew that must have grown to his heart to the last.— 
But it will be too agitating. I willtry and dissuade 
her from the interview until the Doctor comes, at all 
events, 

‘The worthy lady stepped again into Maria’s apart- 
ment, and | could not avoid hearing what passed. 

** My dear Maria, Mr. Cringle has no objectionto 
wait ou you; but after your severe attack this morn- 
ing, Lvon’t think it will be wise. Delay it until 
Dr. Bergara comes, at any rate—until the evening, 
Maria.” 

**Mother,” she said, in a weak, plaintive voice, 
although husky from the pleghm which was fast co- 
agulating in her throat—‘*Mother, 1 already have 
ceased to be of this world; I am dying, dearest moth- 
er, fast dying; and oh, thou All good and All mereci- 
ful Heing, against whom I have fearfully sinned, 
would that the struggle was now over, and that my 
weary spirit were released, and my shame hidden in 
the silent tomb, and my sufferings and very name 
forgotten!” She paused and gasped tor breath; 1 
thought it was all over with her; but she rallied again 
and proceeded—** Time is rapidly ebbing trom me, 
dearest mother— for mother 1 must call you, more 
than a mother have you been to me—and the ocean 
ot eternity isopening to my view. If I am to see 
him at all, 1 must see him now; I shall be more agi- 
tated by the expectation of the interview than by 
seeing him at once. Oh! Ict me see him now, let 
me look on one who witnessed his last moments.” 

1 could see Senora Cangrejo where she stood. She 


wards heaven, and then turned them mournfully to- 
wards me, and beckoned me to approach. | euter- 
ed the small room, which had been fitted up by the 
poor girl with some taste; the furniture was better 
than any l had seen in a Spanish house before, and 
there was a maton the floor, and some cxquisite 
miniatures and small landscapes on the walis. I 
was her boudoir, opening apparently into a bedroom 
beyond. It was lighted by a large open unglazed 
window, with a large row of wuoden balustrades 
beyond, forming part ofa small baleony. A Car- 
melite friar, a veuerable old man, with the hot tears 
fast falling trom his old eyes over his wrinkled cheek, 
whom | aiterwards found to be the excellent Padre 
Carera, sat in a large chair by the bedside, with a 
silver cup in his hand, beside which lay a large eru- 
cifix of the same metal: he had just administered 
extreme unction, and the viaticum, he fondly hoped, 
would prove a passport for his dear child to another 
and a better world. As 1 entered he rose, he held 
out his hand to me, and moved round to the bottom 
of the bed. 

‘The shutters had been opened, and, witha sud- 
denness which no one can comprehend who has not 
lived in these climates, the sun now shone brightly 
on the flowers and garden plauts which grew in a 
range of pots on the balcony, and lighted up the pale 
face of a lovely girl, lovely even in the jaws of Ceath, 
as she lay with her face towards the light, supported 
in a reclining positiouon cushions, on ared morocco 
mattrass, laid ona sort of trame or bed. 

‘Light was her form, and darkly delicate 
That brow, whereon her native sun had sat, 
Buthad not marr’d”— 

She was tall, so far as 1 could judge, but oh, how 
attenuated! iler lower limbs absolutely made no im- 
pression on the mattrass, to which her frame appear- 
ed to cling, gaving a ghastly conspicuousness to the 
cedematous swelling of her feet, andto her person, 
for, alas! she was ina way to have become «a mother. 

‘The offspring of Ais wayward youth, 
When he betray’d Bianea’s truth; 
‘The maid whose folly could confide 
In Aim, who made her not his bride.” 

hand grasping her pocket-handkerchief, 
drenched, alas, with blood, hung over the side of 
the bed, thin and pale, with her long taper fingers as 
transparent as if they had been fresh cut alabaster, 
with the blue veins winding through her wrists, and 
her bosom wasted and shrunk, and her neck no 
thicker than her arm, with the pulsations of the large 
arteries as plain and evident as if the skin had been 
a film, and her beautiful features, although now 
sharpened by the near approaching death agony, her 
lovely mouth, her straight nose, her arched eyebrows, 
black, like penciled jet lines, and her small ears, 
and, oh, who can describe her rich black raven hait 


lying combed out, and spread all over the bed and 


crossed her hands on her bosom, and looked up to- | 


pillow: She was dressed ina long loose gown of 
white crape; it looked like a winding sheet; but the 
fire of her eyes—I have purposely not ventured to 
describe them—the unearthly brilliancy of her large 
full, swimming eye! 

When I entered, [ bowed, and remained standing 
near the door. She said something, but in so lowa 
voice that | could not catch the words; and when I | 
stepped nearer, on purpose to hear more distinetly, 
all at once the blood mantled in her cheeks and 
forehead and throat, like the last gleam of the setting 
sun, but it faded as rapidly, and once more she lay 
pale as death— 

**Yet no such blush, as mounts when health would 
show 

All the heart’s hue in that delightful glow; 

But ’twas a hectic tint of secret care, 

That for a burning moment fever’d there; 

And the wild sparkle of her eye seem’d caught 

From high, and lighten’d with electric thought; 

Though its black orb these long low lashes tringe 

Had tempered with a melancholy tinge.” 

Her voice was becoming more and more weak, 
she said, so she must be prompt. ‘* You have some 
trinkets for me. Mr, Cringle!” I presented them. 
She kissed the crucifix fervently, and then looked 
mournfully on her own miniature. ‘*This was 
thought like once, Mr. Cringle.—Are the newspaper 
accounts of his trial correct?” she next asked. | 
answered, thatin the main facts they were. ‘*And 
do you believe in the commission of all these al- 
leged atrocities by him?” 1 remained silent. ‘Yes, 
they are but too true. Hush, hush,” said she,— 
“look there.” 

I did as she requested. There, glancing bright 
in the sunshine, a most beautiful butterfly fluttered 
in the air, in the very middle of the open window. 
When we first saw it, it was flitting gaily and hap- 
pily amongst the plantsand flowers that were bloom- 
ing in the balcony, but it gradually became more 
and more slow on the wing, and at last poised itself 
so unusually steady for an insect of its class, that 
even had Maria not spoken, it would have attracted 
my attention. Below it, on the window sill, near 
the wall, with head erect, and its little basilisk eyes 
upturned towards the lovely fly, crouched a camelion 
lizard: its beautiful body, when I first looked at it, 
was a bright sea-green. It moved into the sunshine, 
a little away from the shade of the laurel bush, 
which grew on the side it first appeared on, and sud- 
denly the back became transparent amber, the legs 
and belly continuing green. From its breast under 
the chin, it every now and then shot out a semicircu- 
lar film of a bright scarlet colour, like a leaf of a 
— stretched vertically, or the pectoral fin of a 

sh. 


This was evidently a decoy, and the poor fly was 
gradually drawn down towards it, either under the 
impression of its being in reality a flower, or im- 
pelied by some impulse which it could not resist.— 
lt gradually flutiered nearer and more near, the 
reptile remaining all the while steady as a stone, 
until it made a sudden spring, and in the next mo- 
ment the small meally wings were quivering on each 
side of the camelion’s tiny jaws. While in the act 
of gorging its prey, a little fork, like a wire, was 
projected trom the opposite corner of the window; 
presently a small round black snout, with a pair of 
fiery blasting eyes, appeared, anda thin black neck 
glancing in the sun. ‘The lizard saw it. I could fan- 
cy it trembled. Its body became of a dark blue, then 
ashy pahe; the imitation of the flower, the gaudy fin 
was withdrawn, it appeared to shrink back as far as 
it could, but it was nailed or fascinated to the win- 
dow sill, for its feet did not move. The head of 
the snake approached, with its long forked tongue 
shooting out, and shortening, and with a low hissing 
noise. By this time about two feet of its body was 
visible, lying with its white belly on the wooden 
beam, moving forward with a small horizontal wavy 
mouon, the head and six inches of the neck being a 
little raised. IL shrunk back from the serpent, but 
no one else seemed to have any dread of it; indeed, 
I afterwards learned, that this kind being ‘good 
mousers, and otherwise quite harmless, were, it any 
thing, encouraged about houses in the country, | 
looked again; its Open mouth was now within an 
inch of the lizard, which by this time seemed utterly 
paralysed and motionless; the next instant its head 
was drawn into the snake’s mouth, and gradually the 
whole body disappeared, as the reptile gorged it, 
and I could perceive from the lump which gradually 
moved down the snake’s neck, that it had been 
sucked into its stomach. Involuntarily I raised my 
hand, when the whole suddenly disappeared. 


1 turned, I could carcely tell why, to look at the 
dying girl. ‘A transient tlush had again lit up her 
pale wasted face. She was evidently greatly excited 
**Can you read me that riddle, Mr. Cringle? Does 
no analogy present itself to you between what you, 
have seen between the mysterions power possess- 
ed by these subtle reptiles, and—look—look again.” 

A large and still more lovely butterfly suddenly 
rose frum beneath where the snake had vanished, all 
glittering in the dazzling sunshine, and after flutter- 
ing for a moment, floated steadily up in the air, and 
disappeared in the blue sky. My eye followed it as 
long as it was visible, and when it once more declined 
to where we had seen the snake, I saw a most splen- 
did dragon-fly, about three inches long, like a gold- 
en bodkin, with its gauze-like wings, moving so 
quickly, as it hung steadily poised in mid air, likea 
hawk preparing to stoop, that the body seemed to be 
surrounded with silver tissue, ora bright halo, while 
it glanced in the sunbeam, 


**Can you not read it yet, Mr, Cringle? can you 
| not réad my story in the fate of the first beautiful fly, 
and the miserable end of my Federico, in that of the 
lizard? And oh, may the last appearance of that 
etherial thing, which but now rose, and melted into 
the lovely sky, be a true type of what I shall be!— 
But that poor insect, that remains there suspended 
between heaven and earth, shall I say hell, what am 
I to think of it?” 

The dragon-fly was still there. She continued— 
**En purgatorio, ah Dios, tu quedas en purgatorio,” 
as if the fly had represented the unhappy young pi- 
rate’s soul in limbo. Oh, let no one smile at the 
quaintness of the dying fancy of the poor heart- 
crushed girl. The weather began to lower again, 
the wind care past us moaningly—the sun was ob- 
scured—large drops of rain fell heavily into the room 
—a sudden dazzling flash of lightning took place, 
and the dragon-fly was no longer there. A long low 
wild cry was heard. I started, and my flesh creeped. 
The ery was repeated. ‘* Esel—el mismo, y min- 
gun otra, me venga Federico, we venga, mi querido,” 
shrieked poor Maria, with a supernatural energy, 
and with such piercing distinetness that it was heard 
shrill even above the rolling thunder. 

I turned to look at Maria—another flash. It glanced 
on the crucifix which the old priest had elevated at 
the foot of the bed, full in her view, It was nearer, 
the thunder waslouder. ‘*Is that the rain-drops that 
are falling heavily on the floor through the open win- 
dow?” Oh, God! Oh, God! itis her warm heart’s 
blood, which was bubbling from her mouth like a 
crimson fountain. Her pale fingers were clasped on 
her bosom in the attitude of prayer—a gentle quiver 
of her frame—and the poor broken-hearted girl, and 
her unborn babe, ‘ sleeped the sleep that knows no 
waking.” 


LITERATURE, 


PRINCE MUSKAU’S TRAVELS. 


Tour In ENGLAND, IRELAND AND FRANCE IN THE 
YEARS 1828—9, by Paince PuckLer MusxKau: Phi- 
ladelphia, Carey & Lea; 1 vol. 8vo.—This work, 
which has been for some time a great favourite 
abroad, is one of the most deservedly popular books 
of travels that has been published within our recol- 
lection. It is written in the bold free style of a man 
of the world, and abounds in lively and judicious 
comment upon an immense variety of subjects, while 
the narrative, always entertaining in itself, is parti- 
cularly so from relating chiefly to a country whose 
manners, customs and eharacter are less known 
through the medium of foreign observation, than al- 
most any other in Europe. ‘lheremark may appear 
precipitate, but those who are startled by it will al- 
low it to be justly made, when they reflect that while 
our knowledge of other countries, so far as it is de- 
rived from books, is derived from books written by 
Englishmen, our knowledge of England also has so 
long come through the same medium, that English 
prejudices against other people, and English partiali- 
ties for their own nation, have become in us a sort 
of second instinct: until, with that modesty which 
makes us always defer to her who, when in good hu- 
mor, flatters us by acknowledging ‘‘Young America” 
as her child, we hang upon her maternal bosom, and 
draw thence not only our opinions, but our tastes, 
prejudices, and feelings, as if—petted infant!—we 
would never wish to be weaned.., 

It any one doubt this—if any one hesitates to be- 
lieve that our depreciating views of other foreigners 
come through the English, and our exaggerated 
Opinion of them through themselves, we would ask 
from whom are the liberal terms ‘Stupid Ger- 
man,” **Fickle Frenchman,” ‘*Boorish Dutchman,” 
**Assassin-like Italian,” &c., borrowed, but from 
that amiable, hospitable, uzprejudiced people, who 
speak our language, on the other side of the water? 
and if, on the other side, any one ask from whence 
we derive our impressions of British refinement, 
fidelity, valor, benevolence, generosity, and the vir- 
tues that did clothe St. George, the answer is the 
same,—through English writers. You may fill a li- 
brary with the libellous works of British travellers 
upon either France or this country—But with what 
account of English life, by foreigners, are we fami- 
liar? Now, when it is remembered that the En- 
glish, though respected, are disliked on the Conti- 
nent, more than any people in Europe, and that the 
French, whom they have held up from time imme- 
morial to especial execration, are liked, next to their 
own countrymen, by every other nation—either it 
does seem, as if we lad not hitherto been in posses- 
sion of the material to form a proper estimate of na- 
tional character, or else thata weak and childlike in- 
dulgence of early associations leads us to do injus- 
tice to other peoples, for the sake of exalting na- 
tionally and individually one that is always sufficient- 
ly ready to take the first place at the board. 

Many of our readers may be shocked at all this, 
and even throw aside our article, lest it may be but 
the preamble to something more offensive to their 
prejudices. But we are very far from meaning it as 
a prelude to a tirade against KE.ngland, such as her 
of the highest order have always 
indulged, and do still indulge against us. We mean 
only, by reminding the reader upon what feeble 
grounds, what unauthentie information, his partiali- 
ties for this people are built, to hint to him the ne- 
cessity of divesting his mind of many favourite asso- 
ciations, in order to do justice to the most compre- 
hensive views of English Society that have ever been 


given to the public by an intelligent foreigner: of 
associations, nut only of his veut and his reading, 
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of the nurse of his childhood, and the business con- 
nexious of mature life—but of those more delightrul 
and more tangible ones, which the felicitous pen of a 
countryman has woven around his imagination; where 
the amiable ingenuity of the author of Bracebridge 
Hall, has so grafted the refinement of the present 
day, in England, upon the warmth and hospitality of 
those of Sir Roger de Coverly, that nothing can be 
more inviting, more exquisite, and more unreal, than 
his pictures of society. With such a warning, the 
reader may perhaps expect the same tone of remark 
in Price Puckler, as that to which we are so habit- 
uated, from the amusing cox-combs, that, before 
Feron, and since De Roos, have scampered over our 
country. Such, however, is not the case; for the 
English have the advantage over us of having the 


holes in their coats tented by a man of education and | 


a gentleman, while boors and boys-—at least in the 
two above named instances—have thrust their ru le, 
untutored fingers through ours. But with all his 
tenderness, we must contess that the intelligent Ger- 
man has left a pretty strong impression upon our 
minds, that the people with whom our countrymen 
are so proud to claim kindred, are, taken en masse, 
coarse and unmannerly, to a degree that gives a show 
of justice to the ancient prejudices of the Southern 
parts of Europe, who so recently regarded those dis- 
tant islanders in the same barbarous light as did the 
English the Russians. By saying the mass of the 
people, we however mean to exclude a large portion 
of the population from so sweeping a remark. Ina 
country where wealth and luxury so abound, refine- 
ment must be shared by many; and an educated 
thorough-bred man in England is what a thorough- 
bred and educated man is in every other country— 
a gentleman and a man of the world. Nor, indeed, 
by speaking cf them a; ‘‘coarse and unmannerly,” do 
We mean more, at present, than to mark our opinion 
of the general deportment. Of the national charac- 
ter we may speak hereafter. But while there can be 
but little doubt that the polished and favoured class, 
to which we have already alluded, are as numerous 
in England as in any other country, we have no he- 
sitation in saying that, if Prince Puckler be an au- 
thentic witness, the mass of the population—they 
who, as they make up the body of a nation, represent 
as it were its person—in courtesy, hospitality, intel- 
ligence, and liberality of sentiment, are at least one 
generation behind those of equal pretensions in this 
country. There is in facta leaven of boorishness 
and vulgarity in the character of this brave, ingenious 
and industrious people, which continually breaks out 
in all classes. The latter quality is continually thrust 
upon our notice in those pictures of English society 
wherein people of the first pretensions to elegance 
are represented as taking their standard of refine- 
ment from tailors and upholsterers, and judging each 
other’s breeding by the fashion of a coat, the use of a 
silver tork at dinner, or the possession of particular 
articles of furniture in their drawing rooms:—of all 
of which vulgar pueril.ties, it will be seen the Ger- 
man Prince takes due notice. Of the former quality, 
namely, Joorishness, he could hardly have given 
a more glaring instance than the following: 

‘It is indeed inconceivable, and a proot that it is 
only necessary to treat us contemptuously in order 
to obtain our reverence, that, as 1 have remarked, 
the mere name of Englishman is, with us, equivalent 
to the highest title. Many a person, who would 
scarcely get admission into very interior circles in 
England, where the whole of society, down, to the 
very lowest classes, is so stiffly aristocratical, in the 
various states of Germany is received at court and 
fete by the first nobility; every act of coarseness and 
ill-breeding is set down asa trait of charming En- 
glish originality, till perhaps, by some accident, 4 
really respectable Englishman comes to the place, 
and people learn with astonishmant that they have 
been doing all this honour to an ensign ‘on half pay,’ 
or a rich tailor or shoemaker. An individual ot this 
rank is, however. generally, at least civil, but the im- 
pertinence of some of the higher classes surpasses all 
belief. 


** I know that in one of the largest towns of Ger- 
many, a prince of the royal house, distinguished for 
his frank, chivalrous courtesy, and his amiable cha- 
racter, invited an English Viscount, who was but just 
arrived, and had not yet been presented to him, to a 
huuting party; to which his lordshiy replied, that he 
could not accept the invitation, as the prince was per- 
Sfectly unknown to him. 

*¢ Jt is true, that no foreigner will ever have it in 
his power so to return a sinelar civility in England, 
where a grandee considers an invitation to dinner 
(they are very liberal of invitations to routs and soi- 
rees, for the sake of filling their rooms) as the most 
signal honour he can confer upon even a distinguish- 
ed foreigner,—an honour only to be obtained by long 
acquaintance, or by very powerful letters of intro- 
duction. But if by any miracle such a ready atien- 
tion were to be paid in England, it would be impos- 
sible to find a single man of any pretensions to breed- 
ing, on the whole Continent, who would make such 
a return as this booring lord did.” 

We presume not; but at the same time it is as un- 
fair to take the conduct of this * boorish Lurd” as a 
just specimen of British nobility, as it we were to 
regard the solemn puppyism of Basil Hali as the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of a British officer; and we take 
itfor granted that when the above anecdote was 
known at home, the individual who was guilty of 
such an ungentleman-like reception of a handsome 
civility, was put in Coventry by every club of which 
he chanced to be a member. In fact we are disposed 
to think that our traveller is frequently too severe 


upon his noble acquaintance; though that part of the 
following passage which relates to the civility of 
English servants will be so readily admitted by every 
one who knows what excellent domestics these people 
make, that we can hardly withhold our credence from 
the rest. 

‘*In many cases it would be a very pardonable 
blunder in a foreigner to take the valet for the lord, 
especially if he happened to imagine that courtesy 
and a good address were the distinguishing marks of 
a man of quality. ‘(his test would be by no means 
applicable in England, where these advantages are 
not to be found among the majority of persons of the 
higher classes; though there are some brilliant excep- 
tious, and their absence is often redeemed by admira- 
ble and solid qualities. 

‘¢*In the men, indeed, their arrogance, often 
“amounting to radness, and their high opinion of 
themselves, do not sit so ill; but in the women, it is 
disgusting and repulsive, as, in some other of their 
country women, the vain effort to ape continental 
grace and vivacity.” 

As arrogance and meanness generally accompany 
each other, it may be well to couple with the above 
the following passage, which puts in a diverting light 
that servility of each class to those who are a step 
above themselves, which must always exist where 
society is so arbitrarily broken up into casées, as in 
England: 

** According to this system of manners, as it ap- 
peared, a visit from two * Noblemen, (even foreign 
ones, thoug!: these are fully fifty per cent. under na- 
tives,) was an honor to a house of the ‘ volee’ of our 
host’s. We were therefore amazingly ‘ fetes;’ even 
the dandy was—as far as the rules of his ‘ metier’ 
permitted—civil and obliging tous. Lt is an almost 
universal weakness of the unnoble in England, to 
parade an acquaintance with the noble: the noble 
do the same with regard to the ‘ fashionable’ or the 
* exclusive;’ a peculiar caste, an imperium inimperio, 
which exercises a stJl more despotical power in so- 
ciety, and is not influenced by rank, sul less by 
riches, but finds the posibility of its maintenance 
Only in this national foible. 

‘It is therefore a great delight to the English of 
the middle classes to travel on the Continent, where 
they casily make acquaintance with people of rank, 
of whom they can talk as of intimate friends when 
they come home. A merchant’s wile once gave me 
a specimen of this: ‘* Do you know the Queen ol 
?? suid she. 1 replied that ** I had had the ho- 
nor of being presented to her.” ‘*She is a great 
friend of mine,” added she,—exactly as if she had 
been talking of her husband’s partner’s wife. She 
immediately exhibited, among the numerous trinkets 
which hung about her, a portrait of the Queen, which, 
as she said, her Majesty had given her.” 

Speaking of the complimentary tone of such peo- 
ple, when caressed abroad, our author says: 

‘* Jt is only while they are abroad that Englishmen 
judge thus: when they return, they quickly resume 
their accustomed coldness and haughty indifference, 
treat a foreigner as an inferior being, and laugh at 
the German ‘bonhommie,’ which they praised so long 
as they were the objects of it; while they regard the 
truly laughabie veneration which we cherish for the 
very name of Englishmen, as the rightful tribute to 
their superiority.” 

Although there is something almost barbarous in 
the iuhospitality attribated to our trans-Atlantic 
brethern in the first part of the following passage, 
we trust that few of our readers will not bear thein 
out in the peculiarities afterwards mentioned: 

**Qne must be on one’s guard generally, to do 
things as little as possible alike the English, and 
yet not to try to imitate them servilely sn every 
thing, for no race of men can be more intolerant.— 
Most of them see with reluctance the introduction of 
any foreigner into their more private societies, and 
all regard it as a distinguished favour and obligation 
conferred upon us. 

‘*But of all offences against English manners which 
a man can commit, the three following are the great- 
est:—to put his knife to his mouth instead of his 
fork; to take up sugar or aspai agus with his fingers; 
or, above all, to spit anywhere in a room. Lhese 
are certainly laudable prohibitions, and well bred 
people of ail countries avoid such practices,—though 
even on these points manners alter greatly; for Mar- 
shal Richelieu detected an adventurer who passed 
himself off for a man of rank, by the single circum- 
stance of his taking up olives with his fork and not 
with his fingers. ‘The ridiculous thing 1s the amaz- 
ing importance whieh is here attached to them, The 
last named crime is so pedantically proscribed in 
England, that you might seek through all London in 
vain to find such a piece of furniture as a spitting 
box. A Dutchman, who was very uncomfortable for 
the want of one, declared with great indignation, that 
an Englishman’s only spitting box was his stomach. 
These things are, l repeat, more than trivial, but 
the most important ruies of behaviour in foreign 
countries almost always regard trivialties. Had I, 
for example, to give a few universal rules to a young 
traveller, | should seriously counsel him thus:—In 
Naples, treat the people with brutality; in Rome, be 
natural; in Austria, don’t talk politics; in France, 
give yourself no airs; in Germany, a great many; 
aud in England, dow’ spit. With these rules, the 
young man would get on very well.” * 

The charge made against the English nobility, in 
the following passage deseribing the usages of the 
race course, we are disposed to think, must be ad- 
vanced upon very insufficient grounds; for the honor 
of the sporting members of that class must at least 


have been above reproach, when they had the spirit 
and firmness to banish a prince of the blood royal 
(George LV., when Prince of Wales) from their 
meetings on sxeccount of his jockeying, or what the 
German traveller drily calls ** his expansive princi- 
ples on his head:”’ 

** The first day I was gifted with such a prophetic 
vision, that twicc, by the mere exercise of my pro- 
per observation and judgment, | betted upon the 
winner at the saddling, and gained a considerable 
sum. But I had the usual tate of -nlay—what I 
won that day I lost the next, and as much more to 
boot. Whuvever is a permanent winner here, is sure 
of his gam. deforehand—and it is well known that 
the principles of many of the English nobility are 
remarkably wide and expansive on this head. 

** It may be regarded as a part of the national cos- 
tume, and highly characteristic of the general trades- 
man like spirit, that beforehand all advantages are 
fair; bur that after a betis once taken, though often 
amid t the greatest hurry and confusion, it is scarce- 
ly ever disputed, On the other hand, a man who 
has lost more than he can pay, before reckoning day 
becomes invisible, that is, commits an act of Bank- 
ruptey, and betakes himself to the Continent, either 
for ever, or till he can pay.” 

The following passage describing the conduct of 
an audience ata London theatre reminds us, more 
particularly in the latter part, of an account given 
by an English female writer upon this country, of 
considerable notoriety, of the behavior of Americans 
at the same place of amusement: 

**The most striking thing toa foreigner in English 
theatres is the unheard-of coarseness and brutality of 

**English freedom here degenerates into the rudest 
license, and it isnot uncommon in the midst of the 
most affecting part of a tragedy, or the most charm- 
ing ‘cadenza’ of a singer, to hear some coarse ex- 
pression shouted from the galleries in stentor voice. 
This is followed, accordingly to the taste of the by- 
standers, either by loud laughter and approbation, 
or by the castigation and expulsion of the offender. 

**Whichever turn the thing takes, you can hear no 
more of what is passing on the stage, where actors 
and singers, according to ancient usage, «lo not sul- 
ter themselves to be interrupted by such occurrences; 
but declaim or warble away, ‘comme si rien n’etait.’ 
And such things happen not once, but sometimes 
twenty times, In the course of a performance, and 
amuse many of the audience more than that woes, 
It is also no rarity for some one to throw the frag- 
ments of his ‘goute,’? which do not always consist 
of orange peels alone, without the smallest cere- 
monys on the heads of the people in the pit, or to 
skail them with singular dexterity into the boxes, 
while others hang their couts and waistcoats over 
the railing of the gallery, and sit in shirt sleeves; 
in short, all that could be devised for the better ex- 
citement of a phlegmatic Harmonie Society of the 
workmen in Berlin, under the renowned Wisotsky, 
is to be found in the national theatre of Britain.” 

Quere? As Prince Puckler wrote before Mrs. 
Trollope, may not her famous account of a visit to 
the Park Theatre have been plagiarised from the 
above passage’ We are very sorry that in turning 
from such a picture of manners in one rank, we can 
find nothing better to compensate us for it in another | 
than the following uninviting sketch of the amuse- 
ments of ‘heir betters: 

*“he art of conversation as it now flourishes iv 
France, will perhaps soon be entirely lost. In this 
countzy 1 should rather think it never existed, un- 
less perhaps in Charles the Second’s time. And, 
indeed, people here are too slavishly subject to es- 
tablished usages; too systematic in all their enjoy- 
ments: too incredibly kneaded up with prejudices, 
in a word, too little vivacious to attain to that un- 
fettered spring and freedom of spirit, which must 
ever be the sole basis of agreeable society. ] must 
confess that [know none more monotonous, nor 
more persuaded of its own pre-excellence, than the 
highest society of this country,—with but few ex- 
ceptions, and those chiefly among foreigners, or per- 
sons who have resided a good deal on the Continent. 
A jstony, marble-cold spirit of caste and fashion 
rules all classes, and makes the highest tedious, the 
lower ridiculous, ‘rue politeness of the heart and 
cheerful ‘honhommie’ are rarely to be met with in 
what is called society; nor, if we look for foreign 
ingredients, do we findeither French grace and vi- 
vacity, or Italian naturalness, but at most German 
stiffuess and awkwardness concealed under an iron 
mask of arrogance and ‘hauteur.’ ” 

Far more loveable, because tar more Joving, ac- 
cording to our author, do the English of the middle 
classes appear in their domestic and intimate relations 
—though even here, he asserts, ‘‘many barogue cus- 
toms prevail.” Such for instance as the sons of peo- 
ple of property, and with expectations of their own, 
leaving the paternal roof as soon as they are fledged 
to live alone, and ‘‘not presenting themselves at their 
father’s dinner table without a formal invitation, ”— 
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GERMAN LYRICAL POETRY. 
From the last number of the Edinburg Review. 
Gedichte; von Ludwig Uhland. Funfie vermechrte 

Auflage. (Vhe Poems of Ludwig Uhland. The 

fifth enlarged edition.) Stuttgart and Tubingen: 

1831. 

A volume of short and unpretending lyries, which, 
almost without an allusion to political events, or to 
any of the great questions which of late have been 
agitating Europe, and which, without the aid of 


those mysterious pneumatic processes—that ‘*windy 
suspiration of forced breath”—by which almost auy 
book may be puffed for a time into temporary noto- 
riety, has already reached a filth edition in its own 
country, may fairly be regarded in these prosaic 
times as a curiosity not unworthy of the notice of a 
British Review. At least, such a distinction is ra- 
ther a rare one among ourselves, as any one will 
perceive, who endeavours to recollect how many of 
the works of our best poets of the present century, 
with the exception of Byron’s, and sume of the 
earlier ballad romances of Sir Walter Scott, have 
reached this consummation; for after tasking our 
memory with a view to enlarge the catalogue, and 
to ascertain their numbers, we fear we must answer 
with the messenger in Bombastes, ‘* As near as we 
can guess—we cannot tell!” 

The truth is, however, that this same prosaic as- 
pect of the time may, in the case of Ubland, in some 
measure account for the phenomenon of the five edi- 
tions. In Poetry, asin Political Economy, the rate 
of wages naturally rises with the diminished supply 
of effective labour; and when a man of real talent 
withdraws himself, or studiously keeps aloof from 
the tumultuous arena of political life or controversy 
—content, in the more sequestered path of poetry, 
to find fit audience, though few, and to exchange the 
rapid but evanescent popularity of the one, for the 
more gradual, but the more enduring distinctions of 
the other, his merit, as Johnson observes of a noble- 
man appearing in print, is like, to say the least of it, 
to be ** handsomely acknowledged;”—rated at its 
full value, if not a little overrated, by those for whom 
poetry still retains its interest. In summer, while 
ali is verdant and vigorous about us, the holly and 
the laurel are apt to be overlooked; higher trees 
overtop them—brighter shrubs overpower their quiet 
green; but when autumn strips the trees, and even 
**the one red leaf, the last of its clan,” which has 
so Jong quivered at the top of the tree, yields at last, 
and drops down the wind, with what delight does the 
eye rest on their hardy and perennial verdure, which 
acquires a new beauty from its contrast with the 
leafless dreariness of surrounding objects! 

To some extent, no doubt, this may have been the 
case with the reputation of Uhland. In the more 
meridian lustre of German literature, he probably 
would have attracted less attention. Placed beside 
the commanding spirits of Schiller and Goethe, in 
the full vigour of their powers, his might have 
seemed dwarted by the comparison. But the star of 
Schiller had sunk beneath the horizon before he 
appeared, and that of Goethe, though still bright, 

“Toward heaven's descent had sloped its westering 

wheel.” 

Twilight was visibly setting down on te political 
hemisphere of Germany, while only afew smaller 
stars glimmered through the coming darkness It 
was like the approach of night in some large town, 
where the ‘good men and true” have left the streets: 
but still trom blind alleys, or haunts whose tenants 
outwatch the Bear, comes at times the sound of bois- 
terous song or tipsy revelry; or here and there some 
serenade, breathed from a eracked guitar, startles 
the ear of night. No wonder if at such a time such 
strains as those of Uhland, ascending from some 
sequestered seat, breathing of devotion and tender 
feeling, yet manly and simple as the olden time, 
should have found many listeners, and, like a monu- 
ment on which the traveller stumbles in the wilder- 
ness, have derived a charm from the silence and ob- 
scurity under which they were encountered, which 
they would scarcely have possessed had they been 
heard in daylight, or beside the echo of a more com- 
manding lyre. 

It would be very unjust to Uhland, however, to 
suppose we mean to insinuate, that he owes his 
reputation merely to the want of competition. 

* * * * 


The volume to which we are now alluding, consists 
almost entirely of ballads or short lyrical pieces, 
many of them net exceeding a few lines in length, 
but almost all of them containing some slight or more 
finished picture of natural scenery or mental emotion, 
many of them strongly pathetic or touching, and all 
of them adorned by a manly and captivating simpli- 
city. This union of feeling with a plainness that 
moves us more than eloquence, is particularly the 
characterisiic of his ballads. 

In no country, with the exception of Spain, has the 
ballad been more cultivated than inGermany. We 
mean not the rade song of feudal times, (for the poet- 
ry of the Minnesingers was seldom narrative, and 
rather resembled the amatory casuistry or monoton- 
ous love complaints of Provence) but the modern 
ballad in which merely the leading characteristics of 
the old are preserved—such as its dramatic move- 
ment, leaping like the theatre from scene to scene, 
leaving the mind to fill up the intermdiate links; its 
light and rapid touch, which dwells on nothing 
minutely, but paints bya few strokes thrown in here 
and there,—tints of summer verdure and sunlight, 
hues of tempest and carnage, disposed with seeming 
artlessuess, but real art; is popular and half anti- 
quated style—(for to be wholly antiquated is to be 
only halt intelligible) —its simple childlike charac. 
(er; its melody, its monotony. And yet so difficult 
in reality is that which might at first sigot appear so 
easy, that we can only name four German poets who 
have, in our opinion, decidedly succeeded in this 
department—Burger, Goethe, Schiller, and Ubland. 

Uhland’s ballads unite many of the excellencies of 
his predecessors. Like Burger, he knows we!l the 
capabilities of the old ballad style, with all its quaint- 
ness, its repetitions, and inversions, buta purer taste 
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reserves him from those unintentional travesties 
into which Burger is perpetually falling. For the 
rest he more resembles Goethe than Schiller. The 
deeply meditative and brooding spirit, and strong 
feeling of the latter, he does not attempt to cope 
with: yet he seems aware too, that Goethe’s ballads 
(models as they are in point of grace, fancy, and 
a bounding elasticity of style) hang too purely ina 
world of imagination, and that a stronger substratum 
of emotion is necessary as a support to this play of 
the fancy; and hence in his ballads he has tried to 
interweave with the latter a gentle vein of feeling, 
sometimes warming into passion, but often dying 
away in accents of mourntul remembrance and re- 
gret. It is time, however, to let Uhland speak for 
himself; and perhaps the following translations aiford 
a tolerably chavacteristic idea of his style. 
“THE MINSTREL. 
‘* What stranger hies through the castle garden, 
Stealing alone by the pale star-light; 
Do the opening arms of love await him, 
Shall he taste its joys or pangs to-night? 
It is the Minstrel—see he lays him 
Down by the grass of the castle towers, 
Where they beetle o’er the lonely valley, 
And with harp and song his descant pours. 


*O! listen from thy lofty lattice, 
Lady fair, to the well-known chime,— 
And let a gentle dream enfold thee, 
A dream of childhood’s rosy time. 
I came when evening bells were ringing, 
Ere morning breaks far hence I'll be, 
And the hail where my infant footsteps wander’d, 
O never more in sunshine see! 


¢ When in those halls with torches blazing, 
Thou sat’st enthroned, I came not nigh, 
I sought thee not in bower or banquet, 
When Lordly dames and knights were by: 
I knew, by sights of joy surrounded, 
‘Thou eouldst but call for measures light; 
Thou couldst not hear love’s sad complaining, 
Thou couldst not heed love’s ancient right. 


‘ Thou envious day, delay thy breaking, 
Bloom out ye branches dark and hoar! 
In childhood’s old enchanted region, 
Let me lie down and breathe once more: 
I'll bed me deep in the dewy grass, 
Till she, my love, come gliding over. 
A fairy child with hghtsome tread, 
To strew with flowers her childish lover, 


‘The days of youth are gone for ever, 
But sweet remembrance cannot die, 
It glitters still like a heavenly rainbow; 
‘That spans a sad and sulemn sky. 
I shun thy sight—lest aught should make 
Thy form less bright than memory bore it: 
I only ash thee—beats thy heart 
When thoughts of childhood rise before it?’ 


The Minstrel ceased his mournful measure, 
All underneath the castle wall; 
But soft he hears the casement rustle, 
Anda glittering gem on the grass let fall, 
© O take this ring and think upon me— 
Think still of childhood’s days so dear, 
Take this ring—a costly jewel 
Glitters on it—and a tear!’” 


It is in this gentle, yet never overstrained melan- 
choly, that the charm of these little pieces rests. — 
There is no dwelling on the subject tor the sake of 
effect; the idea is always rather indicated by a glimpse, 
than studiously turned in all its different lights. Of- 
ten, for instance, a story which, in the hands of the 
penny-a-line school of poetry, would have filled a 
canto, is condensed by Uhland into a stanza or two; 
a single situation is chosen, but it is one denoting 
many foregone conclusions. ‘Take, for instance, a 
trifle entitled 


“THE DREAM. 
*“Two lovers through the garden 
Walk’d hand in hand along, 
Two pale and slender creatures, 
They sat the flowers among. 


They kiss’d each other’s cheek so warm, 
"They kiss’d each other’s mouth; 

"They held each other arm in arm, 

They dreamt of health and youth. 


Two bells they sounded suddenly, 
They started from their sleep; 
And in the convent cell lay she, 
And he in dungeon deep.” 


The following resembles the light foree and fanci- 
fal touch of Goethe: — 


“THE HERDSMAN’S WINTER SONG. 
*O winter, weary winter, 
How narrow seems the earth! 
Thou coop’st us in the valleys, 
By the little cottage hearth. 


When by my loved one’s cottage 
My weary way I pace, 

1 look to the half-shut lattice, 
But she seareely shows her face. 


Or when, with heart loud beating, 
At last I venture nigh; 

She sits beside her mother, 
And dare not lift an eye. 


O Summer, gentle Summer, 
How spreads the world around! 
The higher we climb the mountain, 
The wider grows its bound, 


Thou stand’st on the cliff above me, 
I call to thee from below, 

And Echo bears the message, 
That only thou sheuldst know, 


And when my arms enfold thee 
On the mountain top so free, 

We see the world beneath us, 
And who is there to see?” 


One word before we close this article. If any of 
our readers should be of opinion that works of far 
greater poetical ability and foree than Uhtand’s, even 
in the department of lyrical poetry, have within the 
same period appeared in our own Country, which 
have excited little attention, and hardly reached the 
honours of a second edition, we entirely concur with 
them, and the inference we would draw from it is 
certainly not very favourable to the existing state of 
German poetry. ‘There is much of the passive feel- 
ing of poetry at this moment among our German 
neighbours, but singularly lite of vigorous and ac- 
tive feeling—capacity of enjoyment in abundance, but 
not of production, ‘The stream of German poetry 
which some sixty years ago burst out with such force 
from the barriers which had restrained it, and rolled 
along its rocky channel with such impetuosity and 
conscious power, has now indeed covered a vast sur- 
face and spread into the likeness of a sea; but it has 
lost in depth what it has gained in diffusion, And 
though to him who merely glances his eye over the 
surface, there may at first sight appear something 
striking in its vast surface, and the immediate objects 
on the bank may be reflected in its waters with some 
soothing and natural hues, yet to those who can as- 
cend above and look down upon it, its general shal- 
lowness and monotony are evident; the eye pierces 
away into no translucent depths stretching away ‘‘ a 
thousand fathoms down, ”’—into no sparry caves where 
water-nymphs may knit their lecks of amber: the 
shadows of the eternal mountains, the azure of the 
inimitable sky, finds no reflection in that muddy mir- 
ror; the lazy waves, sluggish as those of the Dead Sea, 
are scarcely curled by any vivifying breeze; while, in 
place of those monsters of the deep, or those Pierian 
swans, with which imagination had peopled its wa- 
ters, we see nothing but amphibious creatures of the 
tadpole species, or at best some Triton of the min- 
nows, disporting themselves among the miry reeds 
aud osiers dank that border its margin. 
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SatTurpDay, JANuARY 19, 1833. 


We are glad to learn that the ‘Literary Remains” 
of Robert C. Sands are preparing for the press in 
New York. They will consist of two large elegantly 
printed octavo volumes, 


AN INTERESTING CASE. 

Several applications for Divorce are now before 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. The Editor of the 
Daity Intelligencer, who has just returned from Har- 
risburg, relates the following particulars in relation 
to one of then:—** A young lady was engaged to be 
married to a gentleman who had every reeommenda- 
tion but wealth. Her parents, however, insisted on 
the acceptance of a wealthier suitor; and with an un- 
warrantable exercise of parental authority, forced 
her to give up the man of her choice, and surrender 
her hand to the favourite of her father. The wed- 
ding day was fixed, and arrived; and the bride stood 
up in the silent stupor of despair, while the marriage 
ceremony was performed. But when the minister 
pronounced her the wife of the man she hated, her 
feelings burst through all restraint, aad she passion- 
ately refused to consider him ber husband. » Neither 
force nor persuasion could now induce her to conceal 
or repress her aversion. She disclaimed the con- 
nexion, and applied to the Legislature for a divorce. 
The rules laid down by the Committee are rigid in 
the extreme; and we understand that the application 
will be refused, The majority on the Committee are, 
we hope for the ezedit of the sex, old bachelors.” 


NATURAL MAGIC, 

The Messrs. Harpers, of New York, have just is- 
sued a most interesting volume, ‘Sir David Brew- 
ster’s Letters on Natural Magic.” The Letters are 
addressed to Sir Walter Scott, and possess more in- 
terest and information than any novel that has been 
issued from the press for years. The first chapter 
is devoted to an account of the influence of the super- 
natural upon ignorant minds with the means employ- 
ed by the ancient magicians to establish their autho- 
rity; the second is devoted to a most instructive.and 
entertaining history of the eye, which is considered 
as the most important of all the organs by which 
we acquire a knowledge of external nature; the 
third is devoted to various accounts of spectral 
delusions, several of which possess extraordinary 
interest. The sixth is devoted to miscellaneous 


optical illusions, and explains many remarkable 
experiments; the eighth discusses illusions depend- 
ing on the ear, the exhibition of the Invisible Girl 
is described—also the nature of Ventriloquism, 
&c.; the ninth gives an account of the Automaton 
Clock of Charlemagne—of the Automaton Chess 
Player of Maelzell—of Maillardet’s Conjurer—of 
Babbage’s Calculating Machine, &c. The entire 
work is occupied with the discussion of subjects 
equally curious. We have mentioned the heads of 
one or two chapters, in order to give the reader an 
idea of its character. Concerning the Chess Player, 
the author is decided in the opinion that a man inside 
of the machine is the real mover. After giving an 
account of the exterior of the machine, he proceeds: 

The chess-playing machine, as thus described, was 
exhibited alter its completion in Presburg, Vienna, 
and Paris, to *housands, and in 1783 and 1784 it was 
exhibited in London and different parts of England, 
without the seeret of ils movements having been dis- 
covered. Its ingenious inventor, who was a gentle- 
man aud a man of education, pever pretended that 
the automaton itself really played the game. On the 
eontrary, he distinctly stated **that the machine was 
a bagatelle, which was not without merit in point of 
mechanism, but that the effects of it appeared so 


marvellous Only trom the boldness of the conception, | 


and the fortunate choice of the methods adopted for 
promoting the illusion.” 

Upon considering the operations of this automa- 
ton, it must have been ubvious that the game ot clicss 
was performed either by a person enciosed in the 
chest or by the exhibiter limself. 
hypotheses was ingeniously excluded by the display 
of the interior of the macnine; for as every part con« 
tained more or less machinery, the spectator inva- 
riably concluded that the smallest dwarf could not 
be accommodated within, and this idea was stvength- 
eved by the circumstance that no person of this de- 
scription could be discovered in the suite of the ex- 
hibiter. Hence the conclusion was drawn that the 
exhibiter actuated the machine either by mechanical 
means conveyed through its teet, or by a magnet 
concealed in the body of the exhibiter. ‘That me- 
chanical communication was not formed between the 
exhibiter and the figure was obvious trom the fact 
that no such communication was visible, and that it 
was not necessary to place the machine on any pare 
ticular part of the floor. Hence the opinion became 
very prevalent that the agent was a magnet; but even 
this supposition was excluded, tor the exhibiter al- 
lowed a strong and well armed loadstone to be 
placeed upon the machine during the progress of the 
game: had the moving power been a magnet, the 


whole action of the machine would have been de- | 


ranged by the approximation of a loadstone couceal- 
ed in the pockets of any of the spectators. 


As Baron Kempelen himself had admitted that 
there was an illusion connected with the performance 
of the automaton, various persons resumed the ori- 
ginal conjecture that it was actuated by a person con- 
cealed in its interior, who either played the game of 
chess himself, or performed the moves which the 
exhibiter indicated by signals. A Mr. J. F. Frey- 
here of Dresden published a book on the subject in 
1789, in which he endeavoured to explain, by co- 
loured plates, how the effect was produced; and he 
concluded ‘that a well-taught boy, very thin and 
tall of his age (sufficiently so that he could be con- 
cealed in a drawer almost immediately under the 
chess-board,) agitated the whole.” 


In another pamphlet, which had been previously 
published at Paris in 1785, the author not only sup- 
posed that the machine was put in motion by a dwart, 
a famous chess-player, but he goes so fur as to ex- 


plain the manner la w hich he could be accommodae | 


ted within the machine. The invisibility of the 
dwarf when the doors were opened was explained by 
his legs and thighs being concealed by two hollow 
cylinders, while the rest of his body was out of the 
box, and hid by the petticoats of the automaton.— 
When the doors were shut the clacks produced by 
the swivel of a ratchet-wheel permitted the dwarf to 
change his place and return to the box unheard; and 


while the machine is wheeled about the room, the | 


dwarf had an opportunity of shutting the trap through 
which he passed into the machine. ‘The interior of 
the figure was next shown, and the spectators were 
satistied that the box contained no living agent. 


Although these views were very plausible, yet 
they were never generally adopted; and when the 
automaton was exhibited in Great Britain in 1819 
and 1820, by M. Maelzel, it exeited as intense an 
interest as when it was first produced in Germany. 
‘here can be litthe doubt, however, that the secret 
has been discovered; and an anonymous writer has 
shown ina pamphlet entitled ‘dn Attempt to analyze 
the Automaton Chess-player of M. Kempelen,” that 
it is capable of accommodating an ordinarily sized 
man; and he has explained how the enclosed player 
takes all the different positions, and pertorms all the 
motions which are necessary to produce the effeets 
actually observed. ‘The following is the substance 
of his obsérvations. 


Long explanations ensue. We can only say in 
conclusion, that this history of Natural Magic is one 
of the most entertaining volumes of the Family Li- 


brary. 


The first of these | 


TRIAL FOR MURDER. 


We are indebted to a friend for the following no- 
tice:—‘* The interesting trial of William Gordon, 
alias Horace Jordan, for the killing a fellow convict, 
in the Walnut Street Prison, by stabbing him witha 
knife, came before Judges King and Ferguson, on 
Friday afternoon, about four o’clock, in the **Oyer 
and Terminer” Court. The case was opened on the 
part of the commonwealth, by Gen. M. W. Ash, the 
prosecuting attorney of this court. Messrs. Grover 
and Stagers, were examined on the part of the come 
monwealth, by Mr. Ash, and cross-examined by J. 
Hall Bready, who appeared as counsel for the de 
fendant. Dr. Franklin Bache was also examined, 
and gave evidence of the character of the wound in- 
flicted, as well as the reasons of his full conviction, 
upon a post mortem examination, that the deceased 
died in consequence of the wound which he had re- 
ceived in his left side from the defendant. 


Mr. Hall Bready, after the evidence had closed, 
arose, and after asking the indulgence of the court 
and jury, on account of lis having been unexpectedly 
brought to the trial, thet afternoon, and also having 
the full weight of all the responsibility upon his 
shoulders, when he had anticipated the valuable aid 
of D. P. Brown, Esq. who from engagements was 
unable to be in Court, entered into the full merits of 
the case, in every particular which was at all tenable, 
in a speech of more than an hour’s length. After 
| he had closed, the prosecuting attorney commenced 
his reply in bebalf of the commonwealth. He said, 
that it was a matter of congratulation for the de- 
| fendant, that he had the advantage of the counse] 

who had just advocated his cause. Mr. Bready was 
| a young man, but had established a defence for his 
client, ina manner seldom surpassed by young or 
old members of the profession, The jury must not, 
however, allow their feelings to be led away, nor 
their judgments entangled. They must examine 
the evidence coolly and impartially, and apply the 
Jaw as it would be explained to them by the Court. 
He commented upon the evidence, and laid the law 
of the subject, plainly and clearly before the jury.— 
After he had concluded, the Court charged the jury, 
that on the two grounds which had been rested upon 
by the defendant’s counsel, their duty was plain.— 
There could be no doubt, in the first place, that the 
deceased died of a wound inflicted by the prisoner at 
the bar. The only question was, whether or not, that 
wound was inflicted in his own defence. If the 
_ jury could satisfy themselves that it was in self de- 
_ fence, then, the prisoner was guilty of excusable ho- 
_micide, only; but if he was not in danger either of 
loss of life, or great bodily harm, from the deceased, 
| at the time the deed was committed, then the jury 
must find him guilty of manslaughter. 
| The jury retired about seven o’clock, and agreed 
| upon their verdict, it is understood, about 12 o’clock 
the same night. 


ITALIAN OPERA, 
, We learn that the leading members of the Italian 
Company were to have left New York yesterday for 
this city, to commence a short campaign at the Ches- 
nut Street Theatre, and we are confident. that this 
new and high order of Musical entertainment will 
receive a liberal support from the taste and fashion 
of this city. It is conceded on all hands that with 
the exception of Malibran, Pasta and Sontag, there 
is no company in Europe at this time composing 
equal force and talent, and we question much whe- 
ther, as an actress, either of the above celebrated 
artistes equals Signora Pedrotti, the Prima Donna 
Seria. Her voice is soprana, of immense power 
aud compass, and she is a splendid looking woman, 
of commanding figure and appearance. 


| 


-HMontresor 
is first tenor; a perfect and powerful singer. Fore 
nasari, the Primo Basso, is a musical phenomenon; 
there can be no voice equal to his, at the age of 23. 
All the other members of the Company have relative 
merits, and the chorus is full and effective. The or- 
chestra is unusually strong, and Rappetti, the leader, 
is the first violin in this country, 

It will be recollected that this amusement, being 
ina foreign language, must be new to our audiences; 
but when heard twice or thrice, the attraction grows 
so insensibly upon us that it becomes a passion. 
This is the real school for music, and those who an- 
nually expend large sums in musical instruction, 
would do well to attend the opera constantly, and 
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acquire the true and just estimate of the delightful 
science. We learn that they will open with their 
most successful piece, Eliza & Claudio, by Mercan- 
danti, and after this has run afew nights they should 
play Cenerentola, (Cinderella) to introduce Fornasari 
in his famous part of Dandini. We have no doub! 
of the ultimate success of the Troupe in this city. 
In New York they were co.pleteiy triumphant. 


Young Charles Kean took his farewell benefit a 
the Park Theatre, New York, on Monday evening 
last, before a large and brilliant audience. He ap- 
peared in three characters, Hamlet, Shylock, and 
Sir Giles Overreach. The New York American, 
says:—** He was wound up to too great a pitch of 
excitement by the applause received in the first cha- 
racter, and the second consequently suffered for it 
by being overacted; while in the third again he re- 
covered his wonted judgment. Hamlet, however, 
is decidedly Mr. Kean’s great character. In Shylock, 
Richard, and Sir Giles, while his father’s mantle 
has fallen on his shoulders, we cannot forget his 
father; for though the son by no meansalways makes 
the same, and indeed frequently makes very differ- 
ent ‘points,’ yet his eye and figure, gait and gesture 
so much resemble his sire’s, that comparison is un- 
avoidable; and Mr. C. Kean is not yet prepared, at 
the age of two and twenty, to measure weapons, for 
the theatrical championship, with the successors of 
Garrick and John Kemble. But Hamlet is a part 
wherein he stands or falls by his own merits solely; 
and though eriticism may yet find much to cavil at 
in his performance, yet no one, however d/ase in 
theatrical matters, can witness it without almost 
thrilling interest. In fact, the warm young actor 
so identifies himself with the romantic, philosophiz- 
ing Dane, that, hurried away by his youth, his feel- 
ing, his earnest and ingenious personation, we fling 
text and comment to the winds, and prefer trusting 
to the live inspiration which seems to catch the soul 
of Shakspeare.” 


Several of the eastern editors are dissatisfied with 
the decision, in the case of the Rev. Mr. Avery. A 
correspondent of the Boston Centinel, says: —“ There 
is great excitement throughout the State, in con- 
sequence of the late murder at Tiverton. Suspi- 
cions have rested, and still rest on the Rev. Mr. 
Avery, a man who has heretofore stood high in the 
estimation of the denomination of which he is a 
preacher; and who, if innocent, ought to be exone- 
rated from the foul suspicions that still remain against 
him. For myself, I have the fullest confidence in 
the gentlemen who composed the Court of Inquiry, 
and am satisfied that the evidence against Mr. Avery 
was not sufficient, in their opinion, to commit him 
for trial. But this does not satisfy the public—and 
as there are many stories in circulation, and as is 
usual on such occasions, doubtless many exaggera- 
tions, itis of the utmost importance to Mr. Avery, 
as well as to the public, that the facts be laid before 
the people—a tribunal by which, as to the opinion 
of his guilt or innocence, he must stand or fall.” 

The Editor of the Centinel remarks:—‘*There 
appears to be no little disappointment on the part of 
the public that Avery has been acquitted at the pre- 
liminary examination, The enormity of the crime 
and the aggravating circumstances alleged against 
him, would naturally exasperate the public mind: it 
is therefore due to the public that all the facts 


should be produced without delay. If the accused 
has been unjustly charged, he ought to! have all the 


benefit of a full statement of facts, and if he has been 
discharged precipitately, he should yet pass the or- 
deal of the publie scrutiny. Mankind are, however, 
Very apt to be led astray by the relation of a tale of 
horror, andin proportion to its enormity, are they 
apt tobe disappointed and dissatisfied, if an indi- 
vidual is taken on suspicion, and discharged. The 
very opposite principle ought to predominate: no 
proportion to the enormity of a crime, ought people 
to be slow in charging it upon any individual. It ts 
stated that Avery is stillin prison, If so, it may be 
in consequence of other charges that may have been 
brought against him, distinct from murder.” 

The number of ‘* Waldie’s Select Circulating Li- 
brary” issued yesterday, contains the first twelve 
chapters of the work recently published in France 
and England, entitled * Lafayette and Louis Phi- 
bppe, or the History of the Events and the Men of 


‘ing tolerably secure. 


July, 1830, by B. Sarrans, jr. Aide-de-Camp to La- 
fayette.” It isa work of the deepest interest, and 
may be considered as authentic as it from the pen of 
Lafayette himself. We will take an early opportu- 
nity of transferring one or two of its most thrilling 
chapters to our first page. 


Major General Scott has arrived at Norfolk from 
Charleston, 


Maelzel is exhibiting his celebrated Automaton 
Chess Player at New Orleans. We published a day 
or two since, an explayation of it from Sir David 
Brewster’s work on Natural Magic. The explana- 
tion was ingenious, but not satisfactory. The mys- 
tery still remains unrevealed. 


SELECTIONS. 


DANGERGUS ADVENTURE, 

The annexed extract is taken from a paper in 
Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, entitled ‘Adven- 
turesin tha North West Territory.’ It is a graphic 
description of a most thrilling scene. 

After residing nearly a vear in one of the most dis- 
tant posts of the Northwest Company and conducting 
the fur trade there, I began to look forward to my 
return to Montreal. 1 waited with the greatest im- 
patience for the arrival of that period whch was to 
terminate banishment, and restore me to society. 1 
was nearly three thousand miles distant from any set- 
tlements, and my only companions were two young 
men, clerks in the establishment, whose characters 
and limited acquirements rendered them very uuin- 
teresting associates. Our post was situated upon the 
banks of a small lake, about sixteen miles broad.— 
This lake discharged itself by means of a river into 
another of much greater dimensions, and thick for- 
ests covered every part of the neighbouring country. 

One afterooon, Ltook asy gun, and strolled out in 
search of game. ‘Though it was now the beginning 
O! spring the lake was completely frozen across, the 
cold of the preceding winter having been very intense. 
I soon fell in with a flock of wild ducks, but before 
L could get a shot ut them, they began to fly towards 
the middle of the lake; however, L followed them 
fearlessly over the ice, in the expectation that they 
would soon alight. “The weather was mild, though 

ather blowy. Detached black clouds moved rapid- 

ly along the face of Heaven in immense masses, and 
the sun blazed forth in unobscured splendour at one 
moment, and was completely shrouded from the eye 
the next. I was so intent on the pursuit of my game, 
that | hastened forwards almost unconsciously, my 
progress being much facilitated by a thin layer of 
suow which covered the ice and rendered the toot- 
At last L fired at the ducks 
and Killed one and wounded another. Limmediately 
picked up the first, but its companion having ouly 
been winged, began to leap away before L caught 
hold of it. i followed, but had not advanced more 
than twenty yards, when to my astonishment, | found 
that the ice was in many places covered with water 
to the depth of several inches. I stopped short, full 
of alarm and irresolute what to do. {ft was evident 
that a thaw had already commenced, and as | well 
knew with what rapidity the ice broke up when once 
alfected by a change of temperature, became alive to 
the dangers of my situation, and almost lost thought 
of moving from the spot on which L stood. 

The weather had grown calm and hazy, and the 
sky was very black and lowering.—Large flakes of 
snow soon began to fall languidly and perpendicu- 
larly hrough the air; and atter a little time, these 
were accompanied by a thick shower of sleety rain, 
which gradually became so dense that I could not 
discern the shore. I strained my eyes to catch a 
glance of some living object, but a dreary and mo- 
lionless expanse stretched around me on every side, 
and the appalling silence that prevailed was some- 
times interrupted by the receding cries of the wound- 
ed bird. Ail nature seemed to be awaiung some 
terrible event. L listened in fearfal suspense to ber. 
L soon distinguished a distant thundering noise, 
which gradually became stronger, and appeared to 
approach the place were I stood. Repeated explo- 
sions and hollow murmurs of irregular loudness, 
were succeeded by a tremendous sound like that of 
rocks bursting asunder. ‘The ice trembled benvath 
my feet, and the next moment it was disunited by a 
vast chasm, which opened itself within a few yards 
of me. The water of the lake rushed upwards 
through the gap with foaming fury, and began io 
flood the surface all around. 

I started backwards, and ran, as I conceived, to- 
wards the shore; but my progress was soon stopped 
by one of those weak parts of the ice ealled azr-holes. 
W hile walking cautiously around it, my mind grew 
somewhat composed, and I resolved not to aavance 
any farther, unul L had fixed upon some way of re- 
gulating my course, but I found thisto be impossible. 
I vainly endeavoured to discern land, and the moan- 
ing of the wind among the distant forests alone indi- 
cated that there was any at allnear me. Strong and 
irregular blasts, loaded with snow and sleet, swept 
wildly along, involving every thing in obscurity, and 
bewildering my steps with malignant intiluence. | 
sometimes fancied 1 saw the spot where our post 
was situated, and even the trees and houses upon it; 
but the next moment a gust of wind would whirl 
away the fantastic shaped fogs that had produced the 
agreeable illusion, and reduce me to actionless des- 


pair. I fired my gun repeatedly, in the hope that 
the report would bring some one to my assistance; 
however, the shores alone acknowledged, by teeble 
echoes, that the sound had reached them. 

The storm increased in violence, and at intervals 
the sound of the ice breaking up, rciled upon my 
ear like distant thunder, and seemed to mutter ap- 
palling threats. Alarm and fatigue made me dizzy, 
and I threw down my gun, and rushed forwards in 
the face of the drifting showers, which were now so 
thick as to affect my respiration. 1 soon lost all my 
sense of fear, and began to feel a sortjof frantic de- 
light in struggling against the careering blasts. 1 
hurried on, sometimes running along the brink of a 
circular opening in the icc, and sometimes leaping 
across frightful chasms—all the while unconscious 
of having any objectin view. Theiceevery where 
creaked under my feet, and I knew that death await- 
ed me, whether I fled away or remained on the spot. 
I feltas one would do, if forced by some persecu- 
ting fiend to range over the surtace of a black and 
shoreless ocean; and aware, that whenever his tor- 
mentor withdrew his sustaining power, he would 
sink down and be suffocated among the billows that 
struggled beneath him. , 

Atlast night came on, and exhausted by fatigue 
and mental excitement, | wrapped myself in my 
cloak, and lay down upon the ice. It was 60 dark 
that 1 could not have moved one step without run- 
ning the risk of falling into the lake. 1 almost 
wished that the drowsiness, produced by intense 
cold, would begin to affect me; but L did not feel in 
the slightest degree chilled, and the temperance ot 
the air was in reality above freezing. 1 had lain 
only a few minutes when | heard the howl of a wolf. 
‘he sownd was indescribably delightful to my ear, 
and [ started up with the intention of hastening to 
the spot from whence it seemed to proceed;, but 
hopeless as my situation then was, my heart shrunk 
within me when I contemplated the dangers L would 
encounter in making such an atlempt. My courage 
failed, and [resumed my former position, and listen- 
ed to the undulations of the waters as they uuder- 
mined, and beat against the lower part ol the ice on 
which L lay. 

About midnight the storm ceased, and most of 
the clouds gradually forsook the sky, while the 
rising moon dispelled the darkness that had pre- 
viously prevailed. However, a thick haze covered 
the heavens, and rendered her jight dim and ghast- 
ly, and similar to that shed duiing an eclipse. A 
succession of noises had continued with litte inter- 
ruption for several hours, and at last the ice beneath 
me began to move. 1 startedup, and, on looking 
around, saw that the whole surface of the lake was in 
a state of agitation. My eye became dim, and | 
stretched out my arms to cateh hold of some object, 
aud felt asif all created things were passing away, 

The hissing, grinding, and crushing, produced by 
the different masses of ice coming ito collision, 
were tremendous. Large fragmeuts sometimes got 
wedged together, and impeded the progress of those 
behind them, which being pushed forward by others 
still further back, were forced upon the top of the 
first, and tantastic-shaped pyramids and towers could 
be indistinctly scen rising among the mists of night, 
and momentarily changing their forms, and finally 
disorganiziag themselves with magical rapidity and 
tearful tumult. Atother iimes, au immense mass 
of ice would start up into a perpendicular position, 
and continue gleaming in the moonshine for a little 
period, and then vanish like a spectre among the 
abyss of waters beneath it. ‘The piece of ice, on 
which | had first taken my position, happened to be 
very large and thick, but other iragmeuts were soon 
forced avove it, and formed a mound six or seveu 
feet bigh, on the top ot which [ stood, contemplating 
the awtul scene avout me, and feeling as if L uo 
longer had the least connection with the world, or 
retained any thing Human or earthly in my coupo- 
sition, 

The wind, which was pretty strong, drove the ice 
down the lake very fast. My alarms and anxictles 
had gradually hecome less intense, and L was seve 
ral times overcome by a sort of stupor; during the 
continuance of which, imagination aud reality com- 
bined their distracting miluences, At onetime | 
funcied that the snow still drifted as violently as 
ever, and: that | distinguished through its hazy me- 
dium, band of Indian eliefs walking past me upon 
the surface of the lake. ‘Their steps were noise- 
less, and they wentalong with wan and dejected 
looks and downeast cyes, and paid no attention to my 
exclamations and entreaties for relief. At another, 
L thought | was floating in the middle of the ocean, 
aud that a blazing sun flamed in the cloudiess sky, 
and made the ice which supported mv meit so fast, 
taat | heard streams of water pouring trom its sides, 
aud felt myself every moment descending towards 
the surface of the billows, was usually wakened 
from such dreams by some noise or violent concus- 
sion, but always relapsed into them whenever the 
cause of disturbanee ceased to operate. 

The longest and last of these sluobers, was broken 
by a terrible shock, which my ice island received, 
aud which threw me from my seat, and nearly pre- 
cipitated me into the lake. On regaining my former 
position, and looking round, Ll perceived to my joy 
and astonishment, that | was ina river. ‘The water 
between ime and the shore was still frozen over, and 
was about thirty yards wide, consequently the frag- 
menton which I stood could not approach any nearer 
than this. After a moment of irresolution, I leaped 
upon the frozen surface, and began to run towards 
tke Bank of the river. My feet seemed scarcely ta 


| 


touch the ice, so great was my terror lest it should 
give way beneath me; but I reached the shore in safe- 


ty and dropped down completely exhausted by fatigue 
and agitation. 


FOREIGN SCRAPS, 

Married—At Rosscrea, W. Fishbourne, Esq., of 
Carlow, to Anchoretta Phebe, daughter of F. Free- 
man, Esq. 

A radical reformer sure is Hymen, 

Worthy his brother Capid—that whig wee man, 

Or never could he now so far defy men, 

As to disfranchise thus so fair «1 Freeman. 


At Ballintra, Donegal, the Rev. G. H. Reade, to 
Frances Anne, third daughter of the late Sir C. For- 
lescue, 

Of the Belles Lettres ’tis by all agreed, 

No tutor can like Love the lore impart: 

No wonder then the theme he bade her read, 

So apt a Scholar quickly got by heart. 


ANGELIC ANIMADVERSION—By Sir H. Cooxe. 
Why art miss-called dngelica, my fair? 
As if thou wert a creature of the skies! 
There’s nought angelic in you;—au contraire, 
There’s something devilish wicked in your eyes. 


Marriage Ceremony Extraordinary.—On Mon- 
day fast, a woman without arms was married at Bury; 
—the ring being placed by the bridegroom upon one 
of the bride’s toes. [This indeed is taking a wife in 
toe-toe tor better for worse. 

Dangerous Duiry-maid.—Last week a man named 
Ward, in a fit of despondency, caused by the rejec- 
tion of his passion by a dairy-maid, poisoned him- 
self. (Though none can accuse the dairy damsel of 
being for- Ward, it must be owned she had little of 
the milk of human kindness in her disposition. ] 

A Living.—A gentleman one morning asked a 
litue barefoot boy what his mother did for a living? 
** She eats cold victuals,” was the reply.— Atheneum, 

King Leopold.—-A letter trom Brussels says, 
**You would be astonished at the alteration which 
anxiety has made in the person of King Leopold.— 
He appears ten years older than when | saw him two 
years ago at Claremont. Were it not for the excel- 
lent conduct of the Queen, who seems to consult his 
taste and wishes in every thing, the turmoil of his 
present situation would with his nervous tempera- 
ment, be hardly endurable.”— Court Jour, (** Uns 
easy lies the head that wears the crown.”’) 


Erieram, BY Lorp Byron, 
The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull; 
Each tugs it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull. 


No sooner was it announced that Madame Mali- 
bran was engaged at Drury lane than no less than six 
operas were sent en masse, to the manager, in order 
that he might select one in which she could make her 
first appearance. On the same day, or the day af- 
ter, Covent-garden experienced an inundation of 
plays founded upon some of Scott’s yet undramatised 
novels or poems, 

Lhe Three Fannies.—Miss Fanny Kelly, a wo- 
man of original genius, fine taste, strong intellect, 
and exquisite sensibility—equal to any part of pas~ 
sion. Miss Fanny Kemble acts nobly, like a poetess, 
as she is; and equal to either of them in all things, 
and in some superior to both, is our own Miss Fan- 
ny Jarman, equal to either in power and pathos, and 
superior to both in grace, elegance, and beauty.— 
The three are all as much respected for their virtue 
in private life as they are admired for their genius on 
the stage; and that lends a charm to their ivtaperson- 
atious of such characters as Imogen, Desdemona, 
Ophelia, and Cordelia, which is telt by every audi- 
ence, and for the want of which no accomplishment 
can compensate.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

An officer of the 30th regiment, who went with 
his cigar in his mouth and sword in hand, to cover 
the retreat of the army in the descent of Mount At- 
las, had his mouth completely full of tobacco smoke, 
which even kept the dental arches asunder, when he 
was struck on the right cheek by a spent ball, which 
entered and lodged in the oral cavity without any 
other lesion than the perforation of the soft parts 
which it met in its route. The officer spat out the 
tobucco smoke and the bullet together: There still 
remains a slight sear on the cheek.— Medical Gaz. 

Electioneering.—One of the candidates for the 
Pottery borough, on calling at the house of one of 
the electors, who happened to be from home, was 
accosted by the worthy dame with ** How do you do 
Mr. ? Lam very glad to see you—IL have known 
you a great many years.”—* Yes,” replied the can- 
didate; ** lL hope you are well—l hope Mr. —— is 
well; L have called to solicit his vote.” ‘*l am sorry 
he is from home,” rejoined the old lady, ** he has 
promised the other three candidates, and lem sure 
he would promise you, he has known you so long.” 

The Earl of Lincoln, whose marriage with the 
only daughter of the Duke of Hamilton is shortly 
expected to take place, is a nobleman of great classie 
acquirements, and universally esteemed. 

We hear that during the last Newmarket meeting, 
no day elapsed without the beautiful Countess of 
Chesterfield and her lovely sister, Mrs. George 
Anson, paying a long visit to the stable of Priam, 
who is said to be sensible of their presence. It would 
be difficult to find (‘* not to speak it profanely,” in 
respect of the association) three more perfect speci- 
mens of beauty than this group presented; and a 
painter or sculptor might immortalize himself by 
rendering justice to it, Bred up amongst a race of 
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— 
Nimrods, the ladies of the house of Forester have 
acquired a love fur horses, that in no way deterio- 
rates from the feminine gentleness of their character 
and manners, which is as generally acknowledged and 
admired as the rare personal beauty that appears to 
be an hereditary possession in the family. 
LACONICS. 

An auctioneer ought to be by nature strong; for, 
though only one man, he is often called upon to knock 
down a lot, 

Spring is welcome to the trees, because they are 
releaved by its approach. 

Those persons who are in business the most sharp, 
usually get the most blunt. 

All blood may be said to be useless which is zn 
vein. 

It isremarkable that in music those strains please 
the most, which are allowed to be dull set (dulcet). 

The trade of a blacksmith is one of little labour to 
himself, inasmuch as most of his work is done by a 
vice, 

A statesman begins to ower himself when he con- 
sents to be hired by others. 

Matrimony is properly calle a tender point, for a 
— is not unfrequently awarded to the largest ten- 


r. 

The additional day to February once in four years, 
seems very naturally designed to increase the spring 
necessary to a leap year. 

All persons who can defer their laughter until a 
convenient time, should be taken to the Humane 
Society, as extraordinary cases of ‘* suspended uni- 
mation.” 

Those damsels who admire mustachios, must be 
insincere in saying they dislike hare- lips. 

When people have red hands, they should always 
play at loo, as everything is gained at that game by a 
palm-flush. 

Pugilists begin their battle, from a paradox; for 
they stand up, and *‘fall to,” 

Chimmey-sweepers always persecute witches and 
fortune-tellers, because they like to have a brush at 
the dlack art. 

James Eastman, the thief who tried to escape up 
the chimney, and was stopped by the grate, must 
have found it a great dar to his rising. 

In classing birds, we should say weather cocks are 
meant for the church; but hens are decidedly the lay 
subjects of the state. 


Lady Thieves.—An extraordinary ease of theft, 
under the following|cireumstances, has recently taken 
lace. A lady of rank visited one of the places in 
ondon, called Bazars, attended by her two daugh- 
ters. Some articles of jewellery being missed, they 
were charged with taking them, and the articles 
found upon them. They were not immediately giv- 
en in charge, but were watched to their residence in 
East Sheen, by a police officer. An application was 
made for a warrant, and granted. But here some 
difficulties presented themselves. The officer sent 
to apprehend them did not know their persons, he 
not being the same who saw them at the Bazar. The 
officer who saw them at the Bazar was not present 
when they were searched. The owner of the goods 
does not know them, andthe young woman who 
swore to the thelt, anil knew their persons, will not 
go. Thus the matter rests. The young ladies con- 
cerned in this affair are the daughters of one of the 
clerks in a high court of equity. Heis himself a 
gentleman highly respected for the strictest integrity, 
the most unblemished honour, and the sincerest po- 
liteness. The daughters are extremely fine girls; the 
eldest has just attained the age of 21, and has recently 
come into possession of £12,000, the youngest is 
about 18, and will be entitled to the same sum when 
she isof age. They are related, that is, they are 
nieces, either by the mother’s or father’s side, toa 
distinguished secretary for a certain department.— 


Lon. Obs. 


A COURTSHIP. 

A rich young gentleman, a few years ago, became 
marvellously uneasy. His sleep was broken; his 
heart throbbed violently, the poor fellow was suffer- 
ing the last agonies of love. He unfortunately was 
squint eyed, but reckoning on his wealth, he com- 
menced loving a pretty young black-eyed girl, who 
had much of this world’s good, but—who was deaf. 
She managed to preserve the ties of sociality, by 
listening to the looks and translating the expressions 
of the ever shifting countenance. She concealed 
her mortifying deatness from her lover, who, likea 
modest man, one still evening when evena Zephyr 
would have hooted a disturber, began to whisper his 
limpid love, but the fair lady made no response,— 
the squint eyed Lothario angrily bawled out to his 
love ‘‘why the deuce she did’nt answer his repeated 
questions.” **Why sir I did not hear you.” ‘*What, 
are you deafthen?” ‘Yes sir” with a blush. 

On the following morning he sent the following 
note. My dear Miss ——, I cannot bring my mind 
to admire deception. lL sympathise with your de- 
fect; which you attempted to conceal—unsuccess- 
fully—I must bid you good bye. I never can love a 
deaf wife. Yours with profound esteem. 

The young lady not at all terrified, stripped the 
circumstance, of its gloomy horrors, and quickly in- 
dited this piquant rejoinder. 

My dear Sir.—No tint of words ean change your 
ugly temper. I scorn your tantalizing sympathy, I 
cannot conceive a more ludicrous object than your- 
self. I mean your squint eye. Yours with 

great deliberation. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 
LAW CASE. 
OPINION—GENERAL SESSIONS, 
The People, vs. Robert Waite, Junr. 
Present—R. Riker, Recorder; Aldermen James Pal- 
mer and Woodruff. 

In this case the defendant was indicted for sell- 
ing one quarter of a lottery ticket, in the New 
York State Consolidated Lottery, in extra class num- 
ber 26, without being licensed by the Mayor of the 
city of New York. A verdict was rendered against 
the defendant, subject to the opinion of the Court on 
the questions of law raised by his counsel. 

As the learned counsel on the part of the defend- 
ant has urged the defence of his client with some con- 
fidence, and certainly with ability; and as the deci- 
sion of the Court involves not only individual rights, 
but is deeply interesting to two of the most valuable 
pubiic institutions—the Court has deemed it a duty 
to state, at large, the sections of the law, which ap- 
ply to the case before them, the reasons which have 
been urged by the counsel on both sides, and the con- 
clusion to which the Court has finally come. 

The following are the several sections of the law 
which bear most immediately upon the question be- 
fore the Court. The 39th sect. the 42d and the 52d, 
( Vide 1st vol. Rev. Laws, p. 668—671.) 

The 39th section is in the words following: . 

** No person within this state shall directly or in- 
directly sell, vend, barter, furnish, procure for the 
purpose of sale, or cause to be sold, vended, barter- 
ed, furnished, or procured, any ticket or share or in- 
terest in any ticket, of any lottery, or other device 
or game of chance, unless thereto duly licensed in 
the manner hereinafter prescribed; and any person 
offending in the premises, shall he deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall be subject to a fine not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars for every ticket or share, 
or interest in any ticket so vended, sold, bartered, 
furnished or procured, or to imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year.” 

The 40th section declares that the Mayor of the 
city of New York may grant such license, and the 
41st directs that it shall be recorded with the Clerk 
of the County. 


The 42d section as follows—‘‘A license shall be 
granted by the said Mayors and Judges respectively, 
whenever applied for, to the managers or persons 
who have purchased the lotteries heretofore author- 
ised by this State, and to the duly authorised agent or 
agents of the institutions or corporations, for whose 
benefit the said lotteries were granted, who shall be 
appointed such agent for the purpose of managing 
any such lottery, and also to any persons who shall 
be employed by the. said managers or purchasers 
aforesaid, or by the agents aforesaid, to vend tickets 
for them and in their behalf, upon such persons pro- 
ducing and filing with the said Mayors of cities re- 
spectively, or with the clerk of the county in which 
application shall be made, a certificate subscribed by 
the said managers or purchasers, or by the agents so 
appointed, specifying that such applicant has been 
employed by them to vend tickets in their behalf.” 

The 52d section is as follows:—*‘lt shall noi be 
necessary in the trial of any suit or prosecution un- 
der the provisions of this article to prove the exis- 
tence of any lottery in which any ticket, share or 
part of a ticket, purports to have been issued, or the 
actual signing of any such ticket or share, or of any 
pretended ticket or share, of any pretended lottery, 
nor that any ticket, share or interest, was signed or 
issued by the authority of any manager, or of any 
person assuming to have authority as manager, but 
in all cases proof of the sale, furnishing, bartering 
or procuring of any ticket, share or interest therein, 
or of any instrument purporting to be a ticket, or 
part or share of any ticket, shall be conclusive evi- 
dence that such ticket, share or interest, was signed 
and issued accordingly to the purport thereof.” 

The 43d section directs, that every person desiring 
a license, exceptthe managers, or their agents, shall 
pay therefor $250; and the 47th section appropriates 
one half thereof tor the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and the other half for the use of the public 
schools. The intermediate sections between the 
39th and 52d contains sundry details which it is ua- 
necessary to notice. 


The Court will now proeeed to consider the three 
sections which are necessary to a just decision of the 
question under examination. 

‘The constitutionality of the 39th section, which 
forbids any person selling lottery tickets without a 
license, has not been discussed. ‘The learned coun- 
sel who argued the cause on the part of the defen- 
dant, forbore to urge any objection to the right of 
the legislature to enact such law. In fact no such 
objection can be raised unless it be admitted that the 
legislature can pass no excise law, nor any law regu- 
lating the exercise of any profession or employment 
whatever, unless it be said that the license which 
the lawyer, the physician, the surgeon, the grocer, 
the auctioneer, the cartman, and others obtaim, are 
all unconstitutional. There is, in the opinion of the 
Court, no foundation tor such loose and irregular 
doctrines, ‘The government of a republic is as full, 
perfect, and ample as that of any government what- 
soever, differing only in this, that it confines itself 
to the limits which the people have imposed upon 
it. The people have imposed no limits in this case, 
but have left it to the sound discretion of their legis- 
lature. The legislature at its pleasure creates banks, 
insurance companies, and other corporate bodies.— 
Those institutions have peculiar and exclusive privi- 
leges, and the legislature imposes what terms it 
pleases, They may revoke their charters when they 


choose to do so. They impose such tax as they deem 


just. 


It must be obvious to every reflecting man that no 
valid objection can be made on this ground, before 
any enlightened tribunal. ‘The Court have deemed 
it a duty to say thas much, to avoid, as far as possi- 
ble, any further litigation. 

If the Court be correct in its view of the power of 
the Legislature to pass the law in question, to wit, 
the 39th section before referred to—it is obvious, 
that the penalty inflicted therein, has been incurred 
by the defendant, unless he be protected by the 42d 
section. 

There is no doubt that by the 42d sect. of the law 
‘the managers or persons who have purchased the 
lotteries heretofore authorised by this State( Messrs. 
Yates and Melntyre) and their duly authorized 
agents,” have a right to a license without paying any 
thing therefor; and consequently that Messrs. Yates 
& Mcelntyre as such managers and purchasers have a 
legal and absoiute right to appoint whom they please, 
as their agents to vend such tickets—free of all 
charge—but it would be an act of injustice to those 
respectable individuals, not to state, that they have, 
notwithstanding their legal rights to advance their 
private interests by appointing privileged agents to 
vend tickets, universally, as far as appears to the 
Court, refused on any occasion to have conterred 
such privilege, and have thus acted to subserve the 
two great benevolent objects to which the money, 
paid for, by a license, is applied. 

The 52d section only now requires to be consi- 
dered. The learned Counsel for the Defendaat in- 
sists that upon the face of the ticket, it appears, that 
Messrs. Yates & Melntyre duly constituted Mr. 
Waite their Agent to vend the ticket. ‘I'he answer 
to this, is, 

First.—If Messrs. Yates & MelIntyre had consti- 
tuted Mr. Waite such agent, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, for his justification, that a certificate, sign- 
ed by the managersand duly reeorded—should have 
been produced.—Vide 42 sect. 1 vol. Rev. Laws, p. 
668, 669. 

Second,—No such authority had in fact, ever been 
given by Messrs. Yates & Melntyre. 

Third—The face of the ticket shows only, that it 
is a genuine ticket. It shews no authority from 
Messrs. Yates & M‘Intyre to Mr. Waite to vend 
any part thereof, and in the opinion of the Court 
there isno reason to doubt that the 52d section of 
the law was passed for the sole purpose of relieving 
the public prosecutor, from proving sundry facts 
connected with the alleged lotteries, but in no wise 
affecting the defence of the Defendant upon the me- 
rits of the cese. 

The opinion of the Court therefore is, that judg- 
ment must be rendered for the people. ‘The ex- 
tent of the punishment will be reserved to a future 
day. 


CLERKSHIP. 

The following communication from a New York 
paper, should excite interest among that numerous 
and highly respectable class, the Clerks of Phila- 
delphia. 

To the Editors of the New York Gazette. 

Gentlemen—There is no profession more liable to 
the vicissitudes of fortune than that ofa Clerk. There 
are thousands of young men, who, depending upon 
their employers, are liable to be removed and thrown 
upon the world without the means of support. Hu- 
manity suggests that some measures be adopted to 
save such as shall be so unfortunate from the ruin 
and disgrace which too frequently follows. ‘There 
are in the City of New York several thousand Clerks, 
and the numberis daily increasing. ‘They have as 
a body, proved themselves public spirited and enter- 
prising, and the result of their efforts has been he- 
nourably successful. Will not such an institution 
as the Clerks Benevolent Society, be productive 
of great good in giving support to the poor and 
indigent, who may have been removed from their 
situations, on account of sickness or of other causes, 
beyond their control. Many a noble, high-minded 
Clerk, having lost his situation, and being unable to 
procure another, has rushed into dissipation, and fi- 
nally into disgrace—many a Clerk having suffered 
from sickness and disease, has depended upon the 
charity of those around him for support;and there are 
many, very many, whe have families depending upon 
them for their daily bread, and who, if attacked by 
sickness and cut off from the means of support, would 
see them suffering for the necessaries of life. And 
ean such a state of things remain longer unaltered? 
A Clerk myself, IL feel a lively interest in the hap- 
piness of my fellow clerks, and to them | would pro- 
pose the establishment of an Institution to be styled 
The Clerks Benevolent Society, for the support of 
those Clerks who, from sickness, shall be deprived 
the power of supporting themselves; the previous 
good character of the Clerk to be taken into consi- 
deration. Such an Institution | answer will be pro- 
ductive of the happiest results in alleviating the dis- 
tress of many a worthy, unfortunate young man. 

The institution proposed, to be supported by the 
individual subscriptions of the members, the amount 
of which subscription to be one, two, or three dollars 
per annum, as shall be agreed on by them. ‘There 
are six thousand Clerks in this city, who would 
cheerfully become members of the Institution. A 
sum, therefore, equal at least to six thousand dol- 
lars, would be raised, the interest of which sum to 
be devoted to the charities proposed. Every year 
would enable the Society to extend its benevolence; 


every Clerk, however bright his future rospeet 

wou!d be personally in the Institution, for 

there are none who are not liable to the changes and 

misfortunes of life. I suggest to you, Messrs, Edi- 

tors, the propriety of such an Institution, and know- 

ing you to be friends of the Clerks of this city, I ask 

your advice and influence in promoting the design, 
A CLERK, 

CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

A very respectable citizen, Mr. Sylvester Chew, 
of Carpenters Landing, in this county, on his way 
from Phil delphia, through this place home, on Sa- 
turday last, loaded with salt, &c. fell from the fore 
part of his wagon, the forward wheel of which passed 
over his body. He was immediately carried to the 
office of Drs. Foster and Humphreys, who ased all 
efforts to resuscitate him. He died about 8 o’elock 
the same evening, lexving a wife and a large family 
of children, one of whom was born fatherless, to la- 
ment his loss, 

On Wednesday last, a son of Mr. Isaac Cheesman, 
Jr. of this vicinity, was thrown from his team, load- 
ed with wood, the fore-wheel of which passed over 
and broke his leg. Unable by his eries to brin 
any one to his assistance, he was obliged to craw 
upon his load, throw off the wood, and drive about 
a mile over an unusually rough road, to the nearest 
dwelling. It was several hours before medical aid 
was procured, 

On Friday last, we are informed that Mr. Mark 
Jennings, fell from his wagon with his feet tangled 
in the lines—he was dragged in that condition home, 
a distance of a mile. His flesh was lacerated and 
bruised in the most shocking manner, and his clothes 
nearly all torn off him. We understand that hopes 
of his recovery are entertained. 

Mr. Wm. L. Dilks, a tew days since, while em- 
ployed'with his horses and wagon, accidentally got 
his leg under the wheel; it was broken. 

We believe it has never before fallen to our lot to 
notice so many accidents, in this neighbourhood, in 
the same space of time; though with one exception, 
we are happy to state, the consequences are much 
more favourable than might have been expected.— 
We trust this notice of them will induce teamsters 
to be more wary.— Woodbury (N. J.) Herald. 


MAYOR’S COURT—PHILADELPHIA, 
Sentences passed at the December Term, 


George Smith alias George W. Stevens, larceny 
of clothing—sentence three years to the Peniten- 
tiary. 

‘Thos. Bryant alias French Joe, larceny of a quan- 
tity of tobacco—sentence, costs, and Penitentiary 
for three years. 

Chas. L. Stillwell, larceny of a barber’s stock o 
instraments—sentence, costs, and Penitentiary fur 
six months. 

George trancis alias Thos. Johnson, larceny of 
five dollarsand a pair of blankets—sentence, costs, 
and Penitentiary for one year. 

Anne Smith, larceny of a quantity of her mis- 
tress’s clothing—sentence, costs, restitution, and 
Penitentiary for one year. ‘This is the case, the par- 
ticulars of which were published some time since in 
the Chrouicle. In the absence of her mistress, re- 
siding in North street, she stripped her wardrobe and 
closets, and decamped. She was afterwards found 
in a dance house dressed out ia a part of the stolen 
articles. 

Wa. Roulette, larceny of a silver watch—sentence, 
one year Penitentiary, costs, Xe. 

Henry Willard alias Henry Adams, (two indict- 
ments) larceny of two dozen shell combs, value 
$22U—sentence, six months imprisonment, costs, 
Ne. 

John Kennedy, larceny of a clock, value $80— 
sentence two years imprisonment, costs, Xe. 

David Hormer, larceny of bay horse, value $75— 
sentence three years imprisonment, costs, Xe. 

Wa. Brannon, assault and batiery, with attempt to 
kill Jos. Norbury, a watchman—sentence, imprison- 
ment for 3 years, costs, Xe. 

John Fisher, larceny of five pair of fowls; pair of 
shoes, handerchief, Xe. value $3 50—seutence, six 
months imprisonment, costs, Kc. 

Jas. Moore, lareeny of a saddle, value $20--sen- 
tence, | year and 6 months, costs, Ne. 

Jane Clark, larceny of 3 pieces chints, value $3 
—sentence, | year, costs, Xe. 

Sarah Quinn, larceny of a grey roundabout, value of 
$2—seutence, | year, costs, Xe. 

Henry Truett alias Henry Carroll, larceny ofa 
quantity of money and other property, value $22— 
sentence, 3 years, restitution, costs, Xe. 

Thos. Tickering, larceny of 20 Ibs. of sheet lead 
from his employer—sentence, 1 year, costs, Xe. 

John Clein, attempt to rob the store of John Han- 
cock, Upholsterer—sentence, 2 years, costs, Ke. 

John Cummins, lareeny of a basket of the value of 
50 cents—sentence, I year, costs, xc. 

Sylva Tyndale, lareeny of a quantity of female 
wearing apparel—sentence, 6 months, costs, Xe. 

Samuel B. Bruster, selling, uttering and delivering 
a false, forged, and counterfeit note, purporting to 
be of the Bank of Easton—sentence, fine $50, five 
years solitary imprisonment, costs, Ke. | 

Wa. Loyd, riot on the election day in front of 
the Bulivar House, of Mr. Carol’s, in Chesnut street 
--sentence, fine $1, forty days imprisonment, and 
costs. 

George Richards and Charles Wigmore, riot, 


same time and place-—sentence, 30 days, aud costs, 
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Ann Keyser, meager of tippling-house, fined one 
dollar, and costs.~- Chron. 


—<—- 


A YOUNG SULDIER’S FIRST BATTLE. 

It was after a fatiguing march, that, on the 16th 
of June, the writer, with his regiment, arrived in 
sight of the since celebrated village ot Ligny, two 
hours before the commencement of the battle which 
formed the terrible preluce to that of Waterloo. 
« What I am about to notice,” he observes, ‘* is 
what forcibly obtrudes itself on every one engaged 
ina battle. The corn was waving beautifully before 
us; but no sooner had one troop passed through, than 
the glory of the field vanished, and the green stalks 
lay level on the earth. Every man now threw away 
his superfluous baggage: the finest and the coarsest 
jinen was lying scattered around, intermixed with 
cards and dice, which the love of pleasure | had col- 
jected, and which superstitious fear now discarded. 
Here, friends were imparting to each other their 
last injunctions; there, cowards drained the bottle 
for that courage which fails them, or hid their fears 
under the most disgusting bravadoes. On both sides 
of us, regiments of cavalry were passing and charg- 
ing the enemy; the rear of the artillery was terrible. 
Here, a powder wagon blew up; there, a wounded 
man came galloping, with five or six led horses, 
which were frightfully scattered by a pursuing shot. 
We already saw many wounded; but the most up- 
palling sight was that of horses torn to pieces by 
cannon-balls, and rolling themselves with agonized 
strength in their own gore. In the midst of this 
awful scene, we were disgusted by the profane jokes 
of a private, who kept eapering and throwing his 
arms about in mockery, whenever a ball came flying 
our way. He had even gone so far as to fasten a 
false beard to his chin; and we were all wishing to 
see his indecencies put a stop to, when a ball struck 
him, and carried off both his beard and a portion of 
his face. Awful as the sight was, it excited a gene- 
ral laugh. It was four o’cleck when an adjutant in- 
formed us that we should soon be engaged. We 
sang one of Kurner’s battle hymns and had scarcely 
finished it, and formed our lines, when Blucher, 
with his suite, came up to us. 

The enthusiasm with which the hoary commander 
was greeted, could not dispel the gloom which ho- 
yered on his brow, and which told us we had a hot 
day before us. Now the longed for moment arriv- 
ed, when we volunteers were ordered forward. With 
loud hurras, we rushed against the village of Ligny, 
which was then crowded with enemies, but were 
soon startled at the sight of aravine which separated 
us from the place. ‘Lhe major, who was riding be- 
hind us, and composedly ssoking his pipe, merely 
said, ** Children, do honour to your regiment!” 
when we to a man jumped or slid down into the 
hollow, and climbing up the other side, broke, 
wherever we could, through the hedges, out of which 
a discharge of musketry received us. Separated by 
the plantation with which each of the houses was 
surrounded, every one had now to fight by his own 
guidance. ‘he village was intersected by a deep 
brook, in which, however, there was, at that time, 
but little water; and the communication between the 
two sides was kept up by means of single planks laid 
across the stream it was a murderous fight. 
Shots fell from every aperture of the houses, be- 
tween and behind which the French kept up a con- 
stant firing in columns, while cannon-balls were 
pouring down on us from a neighbouring eminence, 
and several houses were on fire. ‘This hail-storm of 
balls, which every moment scattered brick-bats, 
tiles, and branches of trees about us, startled even 
the oldest warriors, I fell in, at the gap of a hedge, 
with four soldiers, aone of whom seemed willing to 
go first. Their sneers at the ‘* young yager” made 
me take the lead, and L stepped over the corpse of 
an enemy whom our shots had just killed. 1 cast a 
melancholy look at the pale face of the dead soldier, 
who was immediately rifled of his watch by the man 
who followed me. 

We got near a house, which was attacked on all 
sides, and expelled by fire and smoke, six grenadiers 
rushed out of it, offering a close front, and present- 
ing their bayonets to us, More than twenty shots 
were fired, and they sank, one after the other, to rise 
nomore. I was taking aim, when a fellow soldier, 
who was just loading his musket, called my attention 
to a Frenchman, who was quietly kneeling in an 
open shed, strapping his knapsack, as if he was pre- 
paring for a parade: ‘* Take off that one,” said the 
soldier, ** 1 will not,” I replied; but, at the same 
moment, some shots from another quarter stretched 
the defenceless man on the ground. The battle 
continued. Without hope of coming out of it alive, 
leontinued Sring and sheltering myself behind trees 
for about three hours, which passed to me like so 
many minutes, without my being aware, that on both 
sides of me, our troops had been twice driven back 
by the furious onsets and the superior numbers of 
theenemy. It might be about seven in the evening, 
when a comrade called out to me, ‘** Yager, look to 
your left.” | quickly turned in that direction, and 
perceived a party of Frenchmen rushing down to- 
wards us; and at the same time I saw our major giv- 
ing the signal of retreat, which was repeated by the 
bugle. The narrow bridge over which we had to 
pass was choked with people, and we stopt for some 
lime, exchanging shots with the enemy. At last we 
were compelled to think of our own safety; one of 
our efficers boldly leaped into the ditch, and was 
wounded; [ followed him and got safely up the op- 
posite bank and behind some trees, where I was 
sheltered. Perhaps I might have got off unhurt, 
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but at this moment, a wounded friend called for my 
assistance, andl while I was hastening towards him, 
three shots were fired at me; the first missed, the se- 
cond separated both my bandoleers across my chest, 
and the third hit me under the knee, and tore the 
muscle of the leg.—T'rans. from the German in the 
Atheneum, 


Another Suicide.—A fine young man, about 20 
years of age, named James Holt, who resided at 410 
Cherry street, destroyed himself on Sunday night by 
taking laudanum. In the early part of last fall he 
was sentenced to three months’ labor on Blackwell’s 
Island, for having, in a fight, bit off a part of his an- 
tagonist’s ear; and On his return, at the expiration of 
his sentence, he declared to all his acquaintances 
that, if ever they reproached hin with this degrada- 
tion, he would instantly kill himself. On Sunday, a 
neighbour in whose house he had been with some 
friends, lost seven dollars, and in the evening he was 
informed that a constable was in search otf him on 
suspicion of his having taken the money. He 
vehemently protested his innocence, and went to 
the constable to meet the charge—which it seems 
was entirely without foundation. But in the course 
of the ievestigation, some one remarked ‘it was 
probable enough he had stolen the money as he had 
already been sent to Blackwell’s Island.” ‘This was 
tov much for poor Holt to bear—he went down town 
and purchased two shillings’ worth of laudanum, 
which he attempted to swallow in the street, but the 
bottle was struck from his hand by his younger bro- 
ther, who accompanied him, before he had taken 
any considerable quantity. He shortly afterwards 
went, alone, to another druzgist’s, and bought three 
shillings’ worth, nearly the whole of which he fatal- 
ly succeeded in swallowing in a store near Gover- 
ueur market, where he threw the bottle into the st., 
and bidding all his companions who were present a 
long farewell, effectually resisted all the subsequent 
attempts which were made with the stomach-pump 
and otherwise to extract the poison. Shortly after 
midnight he expired.—WV. ¥. Cour. 


Manufacture of Salt.—VThe annual report of the 
Superintendent of the salt springs and Inspector of 
Salt in the county of Onondaga, was made to the le- 
gislature on Saturday. ‘he whole number of bushels 
of salt inspected during the year 1882, was one mil- 
lion six hundred and filty-two thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-five; of which one hundred eighty-seven 
thousand six hundred and fifty-three, was, coarse 
salt. The report states that the number of manutac- 
tories are substantially the same as at the time of 
the last annual report, two or three having been 
erected and the same number gone to decay.—.d/d, 
Argus. 


Among the indictments tried in the Berks County 
Court of Quarter Sessions, at the lastterm, was one 
against a female charged with keeping a tippling 
shop. The defence set up was, that the defendant 
not having a license, was persuaded by some of her 
friends, as ignorant of law as herself, that she could 
evade the penalty imposed by the law for retailing 
liquor without a license, by giving the liquor gratis, 
and charging forthe sugar put therein. ‘Ihe plea 
not being available, she was found guilty of the 
charge, but in consequence of her poverty, she was 
fined $l and costs. 


There were in the Orphan Asylum, in the city of 
New York, on the Ist. inst. 99 boys, 74 girls, total 
173, increase in the year 57. 'n the city Hospital, 
patients 182, lunatics 81, total 263, decrease 54. In 
the House of Refuge, 159 boys, 36 girls, total 195, 
increase 12, In City Almshouse, 542 white men, 550 
white women, 424 white boys, 210 white girls, 29 
black men, 34 black women, 24 black boys, 14 black 
girls, total 1827, decrease 429. In Bellevue Hos- 
pital, 77 men patients, 62 women patients, 43 men 
maniacs, 44 women maniacs, total 226, decrease 96. 
In the Female Penitentiary, white women criminals 
5, black women 13, white women vagrants 67, black 
women 42, female state prisoners 56, total 163, 
decrease 10, At Penitentiary Island, white men 
criminals 61, black men 41, white men vagrants 49, 
black men 12, total 173, decrease 57. In Bridewell, 
white men 61, white women 5, black men 12, black 
women 3, total 81, increase 43. Great total S101. 
Last year 3635. Decrease 534. 


POLICE COURT, 

A VeTeran.—‘* The way of the transgressor is 
hard,” says the proverb, and so thought a middle 
aged man who tottered into the Police Court on Fri- 
day last, and seated himself with his hat on. He was 
reminded by an officer of the Court, that he must be 
uncovered. ‘*I won’t,” said the veteran. ‘* You 
shall,” said the officer, ‘‘or I will make a complaint 
against you.” ‘‘1’ll save you that trouble,” replied 
the veteran; ‘* Give me but ink and paper—and— 
Ajax asks no more.” The veteran’s request having 
been complied with, he, in a few minutes, handed 
Mr. Justice Simmons the following note: “I, 
——, of Newburyport, eater a complaint against 
myself as a man that needs the protection of the 
Functionary Powers of the Police Court.” 

Upon being informed that the Court had no juris- 
diction in his case upon his own information, Mr. 
Constable Holden was prevailed upon to enter a com- 
plaint, he having seen him drunk two or three times 
in the streets. ‘l’o this complaint the prisoner plead- 
ed guilty, and stated as follows: 


_ #1, sir, have become a common drunkard, unfor- 
tunately tor myself, as well as for society. Iam by 
trade a baker; and trom being obliged to be up dur- 
ing the night, and being at leisure during the day, I 
have become what you now see me. With a fair 
education, I have visited almost every principal city 
in the Union. I sometimes, sir, write poetry and 
letters for different persons, tor which they pay me 
in drink—drink—drink. ‘lhe other evening | was 
watched, and learned that I drank, thirty-five times. 
When I perspire, sir, it is alcohol that composes the 
perspiration. Brandy, sir, 1 can smell as it oozes 
through every pore of my flesh, and | want to go to 
the House of Correction to get regulated.” 

**How long du you think I ought to send you 
there?” 

** Why, sir, about two months. WhenlIam de- 
prived entirely of ardent spirits, I shall be seized with 
delirium tremens; this will reduce my strength very 
much; and it will require two months at least to re- 
store me. Fora sentence for that period, sir, 1 shall 
thank you.” 

The unfortunate man was accordingly sentenced 
to two months’ confinement. — Boston dilas. 


Nullification.—The resolutions against the pro- 
ceedings in South Carolina have been adopted, in the 
House of Commons of North Carolina, by a vote of 
98 to 22. At the time of the last accounts from Ra- 
leigh, there was an appearance of a probability that 
a bill would be passed to establish a state bank with 
a capital of $200,000, one half of which to belong to 
the state. > 
We copy a notice of the burning of the baggage 
cart, on the Neweastle and Frenchtown Kail Koad, 
the day before yesterday. One of the passengers, we 
understand, was an agent of the United States Bank, 
who had in his charge a very large quantity of (. S. 
Bank notes, to be taken to Fayetteville, N. C.— 
‘These, enclosed in a carpet bag, were placed in the 
baggage cart, because no baggage is received into 
any other of the vehicles. —When the alarm of fire 
was given, the agent hurried to the baggage cart, and 
siezed his bag. A package of notes burst open; and 
its contents were scattered about the road. The 
guatleman, who had the money in his care, returned 
once to the Bank in this city, and found nota single 
note, belonging to the broken package, was missing, 
It was discovered, however, that an entire package, 
containing sixty thousand dollars in hundred dollar 
notes, was gone. It could scarcely have been so de- 
stroyed by fire as to leave no remnant behind; but 
must have been stolen. One or two men, not known 
to any of the other passengers, were very busy in 
assisting the gentleman, who had the care of the 
notes; and it is supposed that they have paid them- 
selves by secreting the missing sixty thousand. 
Blayney and Garrigues set out for Baltimore yes- 
terday afternoon.— Chron. 


Two men put up at the Exchange Hotel, in Bank 
street, on Wednesday night, whose conduct was such 
as to arrest attention, ‘Lhey left the house the next 
morning, and shortly afterwards returned—but in the 
night, one of them was seen counting a large sum of 
money atatable. On Friday, news was brought of 
the murder of Mr, Randolph, in Rahway, N. J. and 
shortly afterwards these two men left, in haste, tak- 
ing with them a horse and a buggy, which they 
brought, and paying their bills in Rahway money.— 
Our informant says that the horse is recognized as 
the one which Randolph rode when he was killed.— 
A Mr. Scattergood has gone in pursuit of the men, 
and we learn that he has tracked them to Wilming- 
ton, (Del. )—U. Gazette. 


Distressing Accident.—On Tuesday evening last, 
aman vamed John Kline, a shoemaker, who had 
been employed asa journeyman in this plaee for 
some time past, lost his lite under very distress- 
ing circumstances. The facts, as we learn them, 
were as follows: He started tor Philadeiphia, on 
foot on Monday, in company with a wagoner of this 
place, who trades between Reading and Philadel- 
phia weekly. A short distance below Pottsgrove, he 
was walking behind the wagon, in company with the 
carter; both holding to the trough, whieh was sus- 
pended to the back part of the wagon. On descend- 
ing a small hillock, the carter, finding his horses 
were going too fast down the hill, ran forward to 
stop them; at the same time directing his fellow 
traveller, who was very much intoxicated, to remain 
behind. : But the latter regardless of his advice, stag- 
gered forward, to assist, as is supposed, on the other 
side of the wagon, in which effort he fell before he 
reached the horses, and one of the wheels passed over 
his head, which caused his instant death. We un- 
derstand he has a wife and family residing at Phi- 
ladelphia,—eading Chron. 


The Declaration of American Independence was 
signed by 56 delegates—35 from the Northernand 21 
from the Southern states. No one now survives, and 
only two have died from accident. ‘The whole num- 
ber of years lived by these delegates, not including 
the two mentioned, is 3,609, or 66 years and 9 months 
each. ‘Those from the Northern states, average 70 
years and a half, and those from the states at the 
South a little less than 60. 


It has been computed that in the course of one 
century, 100,000 human beings were put to death 


for witcheratt in Germany, 30,000 in England and 


more in Scotland. This delusion respecting witehes, 
was chiefly dispelled by the increase of science. 


A London correspondent of the New York Com- 
mercial writes in his last letter:—** Letters from 
Madrid of the 23d ult. received this morning, state 
that the ex-minister Colomarde is to be impeached 
and tried for high treason. General Cruz had been 
appointed commander-in-chief of the royalist volun- 
teers, which corps is to be re-formed, and their arms 
deposited in the respective ordnance stores of the 
provinces. This corps, it will be recollected, was 
the chief reliance of the Apostolical party. It was 
chiefly composed of tradesmen, was nearly 200,000 
strong, and is supposed to have cost the Spanish 
Government £1,000,000 sterling annually. It is 
proposed for the future to abstain as much as pos- 
sible from the employment of this foree. The Duke 
of Medina Celi and 12 other grandees, who had been 
deprived of their gold rings in consequence of their 
manifestations of liberal principles, during the existe 
ence of the constitutional system, have been restored 
to their honours and have been all well received by 
the King. The liberal and able Marquis of Santa 
Cruz has been named grand Major Domo; but what 
is more important than all, as regards the progress 
of political regeneration in Spain, is that the decree 
for the assembling of the Cortes has been already 
signed by the King; the necessary formalities for 
completing the elections would be gone through by 
the middle of January. The Kiog has further ap- 
pointed a new Council of State, to consist of 14 
members, over which he will himself preside, and 
through which are to be submitted to the Cortes the 
different measures of reform meditated by the Span- 
ish Government, among which are to be numbered 
the consolidation of the whole public debt, a revision 
of the criminal code, and some new arrangements 
with respect to church property. Count Ofalva has 
been appointed Minister of the Interior. 


Morvatity Battimore.—The whole number 
of deaths in Baltimore during the year 1832 was 
3572. Of these 1843 were males, 1729 females,— 
There were 853 deaths by Cholera, 322 Cholera In- 
fantism, 403 Consumption, 23 Drowned, 114 Influen- 
za, 164 Old Age, 79 Small Pox, 40 Intemperance, 5 
Suicide, and 508 unknown. 


THE MISSIONARIES. 

The following paragraph, received from the 
South this morning, renders it nearly certain that 
the Missionaries will soon be released from the 
Georgia Penitentiary. Private advices from an in- 
fluential quarter have probably produced a repeal of 
that section of the law under which they were incar- 
cerated, Should this impression prove correct, the 
Missionaries will owe their enlargement, not to any 
special grace or favour on the part of Georgia, but 
to the Nullifiers of South Carolina; inasmuch as the 
latter have placed the Executive ina dilemma which 
makes it impossible that he should enforce the laws 
against them, and at the same time refuse to carry 
them into effect in respect to the Missionaries, 

The Augusta (Geo. ) Courier of the 7th inst. says: 
‘* The Georgia Guard were to have been discharged 
on the Ist January, according to law. The 11th sec- 
tion of the act passed the 22d Sept. 1830, being the 
section under which the Missionaries were impri- 
soned, has been repealed.” — Com. Adv. 


Cobbet in Scotland.—By our late Glasgow pa- 
pers we find that Cobbet was in Scotland, lecturing 
and eating public dinners, He seems to be treated 
there with great attention and respect. The Scots- 
man ascribes his reception to the tollowing cause.— 
** The plaudits he received are not ill to account fore 
The more radically disposed part of our population 
forgive him his backslidings from the same motive 
which made Junius extol Wilkes in despite of his 
immorality and dishonesty. They regard Cobbett 
as a man who has been a thorn in the side of corrup- 
tion for a quarter of a century! Taking what we know 
of his past lite in connexion with what we have seen 
of him now, we recognise the felicity of O’Connell’s 
description of him, ‘a comical miscreant!?” An 
English paper says, ‘*When we bear in mind the 
coarse personalities Cobbett has been in the constant 
habit of applying to the Scotch, it is very creditable 
to our northern brethren that they have treated their 
calumniator with courtesy during his leciuring tour 
in Scotland.” 

King Leopoid.—Blackwood’s Magazine for De- 
cember, contains a very able and spirited article on 
the crying injustice of the course which England has 
taken in connexion with France, against ‘Holland. 
In the course of this article, we find the statement of 
a fact in regard to the refusal of the throne of Greece, 
which is newto us. It is asserted that Leopold had 
proposed himself to the daughter of Louis Philippe, 
his present Queen, before the Belgic revolution; and 
that the reluctance of the young Princess to go to 
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Greece, was the true cause of his declining athrone 
in the classic land. We recollect that Lecpold 
changed his mind very suddenly, after having ac- 
cepted the proffered crown of Greece, and for rea- 
sons, at the time, which appeared trifling and insuf- 
ficient. The true secret, is doubtless now disclosed 
—and if the English ministry were seasonably ap- 
prised of the fact, they were particularly short sight- 
ed in helping France, to such a foot-hold in Flanders, 
at the expense, and to the grievous injury of her an- 
cient and faithful friend and ally—Holland.— Com. 
Adv, 

The Theatre.—The Theatre was crowded to 
overflowing on the evening of the first representation 
of Uralloosa. The Managers deserve every praise 
for the exertions they have made to bring out this 
piece properly. The scenery is mostly new aad 
elegant; the banquet scene in the vice regal palace 
exceeds almost anything we have seen.— The dress- 
esare superb. Mr. Forrest was received with loud 
applause. He appears again this evening in the 
same character, if the Albanians will continue to 
give their support as they have done, the very first 
talent will continue to appear om our boards. Mr, 
Sinclair, and Miss Hughes, and the Kembles are 
said to be coming.-——.A/b. Adv. 


Doctor Arnold Naudain was on Wednesday last 
re-elected to the Senate of the United States by the 
Legislature of Delaware. 


Several petitions have been presented to Congress 
praying for the abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 


A coloured man residing in the neighbourhood of 
Westchester was, while cutting wood yesterday 
week, so severely injured on the head by the fall of 
a tree, that he expired before they were able to con- 
vey him to his residence. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE U, STATES. 
The Supreme Court of the United States assem-~ 

Ibed yesterday at the Court Room at the Capitol pur- 


Attorneys and Counsellors of this Court, viz: R. 'T. 
Lytle, of Cincinnati, Ohio; J. R. Livingston, Jr. of 
New York; Junius H. Hatch, do.; Justin Butterfield, 
do.; Wm. L. Brent, Maryland; Wm.S. Fulton, Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. W. L. Brent moved for a rule against the 
Attorney General of the United States to shew cause 
why a writ of Habeas Corpus should not issue to 
bring before this Court the body of ‘Tobias Watkins, 
now imprisoned in the prison of the county of Wash- 
ington; and Saturday next was assigned for hearing 


siding within the District, those who are now in at- 
tendance as Members of Congress, and those above 
named as being admitted to practice, we observed 
Mr. Wirt, of Baltimore, and Mr, C. J. Ingersoll, of 
Philadalphia. 

It gave us pleasure to remark that all the Judges 
of the Supreme Court in attendance yesterday ap- 
peared to be in excellent health. ‘The Chief Justice 
especially, appeara to be in the possession of more 
than usual health and vigour—-information which, we 
are persuaded, will be very acceptable to our read- 
ers universally, 


The Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Reviewe 
—The first number of the fifteenth volume of this 
work, is now before thejpublic. The undiminished 
and increasing patronage of fifteen years, bears evi- 
dence of the ability and fidelity with which it has 
been conducted. —The present number does not fall 
behind those that preceded it either in the interest or 
importance of the articles it contains. Among them 
is a Review of Professor Stuart’s Life and Times of 
Arminius; Lander’s African Expedition; Our Duty 
toward the Aged; Luther’s Table-Talk, and many 
others worthy of attentive pernsal. We take pleasur. 
in commending the work to the patronage of the pub- 
lie. — Com. Adv. 


SELECT POETRY: 


af : 

- 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
THE MASQUE OF ANARCHY. 


A poem under this title, written by the late Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, comprising ninety-one stanzas, never before pub- 
lished, has lately appeared in England, with a preface by 
Leigh Hunt. Shelley was an infidel, but he was as true 
a poet as has ever breathed in England. The poem just 
mentioned is said by the Metropolitan to embody poetry 


of rare beauty and strength, having indignation not un- 
warranted, and that spirit of truth and justice, without 
which the one and the other are ‘empty, void and waste.’ 
The following stanzas are conceptions equally original 
and striking. ‘The first is Anarchy: 


Last came Anarchy: he rode 

On a white horse sptashed witb blood ; 
He was pale e’en to the lips, 

Like Death in the Apocalypse. 


And he wore a kingly crown, 
And in his grasp a sceptre shone ; 
And on lus brow this mark I saw, 
‘Il am God, and King, and Law.’ 


We recommend the preceding lines to the attention of 
the nullifiers—and also the following, which are spirited ; 
and changing the word **Englaud” in the second verse— 
or pethaps altering the line 1n which it occurs to— 


The laws of this fair Union—they— 


it would then be well put as connected with the present 
circumstances of our own country : 


*« Let the laws of your own land, 
Good or ill, between ye stand; 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
Arbiters of the dispute. 


The old laws of England—they 

Whose reverend heads with age are grey, 
Children of a wiser day ; 

Aud whose solemn voice must be 

Thine own echo—Liberty! 


On those who first should violate 
Such sacred heralds in their state, 
Rest the blood that must ensue, 
And it will not reston you! 


And if then the tyrants dare, 

Let them ride among you there ; 
Slash and -tab, and maim and hew: 
What they like, that let them do.” 


The annexed personification of Fraud is equally happy 
and powerful with that of Anarchy, which precedes it in 
the poem: 


‘“* Next came Fraud, and he had on, 
Like Lord E—’s an ermin’d gown ; 
His big tears, for he wept weil, 
Turn’d to mill-stones as they well. 


And the little children, tro, 

Round his feet play’d to and fro, 
Thinking every tear a gem, 

Had their brains knock’d out by them.” 


Spices and jewels 
From valley and sea, 
Armies aud bauners 
Are buried in thee! 


What are the riches 

Ot Mexico’s mines, 

To the wealth that far down 
In the deep.water shines ? 
The proud navies that cover 
The conquering west— 

Thou flingst them to death 
With one heave of thy breast! 


Thy wreck making shore, 

When the bride of the mariner 
Shreks at thy roar ; 

When, like lambs in the tempest, 
Or mews in the blast, 

O’er thy ridge-broken billows 
The canvass is cast. 


How humbling to one 
With a heart and a soul, 
To jook on thy greatness 
And list to its roll: 

To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shail be, 
While the voice of eternity 
Rises from thee! 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and ot Tyre 2? 
Swept from the nations 
Like sparks from the fire; 
The glory of Athens, 

The splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved— and forever— 
Like dew in thy foam. 


But thou art almighty, 
Eiervual—sublime— 
Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin-brotner of Time! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow; 

As the stars first beheld thee, 
Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when thy surges 

No longer shall roll, 

And that firmament’s length 
Is drawn back like a seroll ; 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 

Be more mighty—more lasting, 
More chainless than thou. 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


BY P. FRIENEAU. 


Underneath a cypress shade, 
In a shabby coat arrayed, 
Stood a man, of thirty years, 
Often shedding many tears: 
His arms were folded on his breast, 
And ail about him looked distressed ; 
His face was of a woful cast, 
He only spoke of what was past! 
Musing with himself, alone, 


Intermingled many a groan; 


Then observed, with many 4 sigh, 
To an axe-man, passing by: 
“The world abounds with pain and care, 
And I have more than I can bear; 
The dreams of death attend my sleep, 
Blue devils hourly near me creep; 
The fiends of night around me fly; 
At tunes I almost wish to die, 
Aud quit this sublunary state, 
Which from my very soul | hate; 
Ruined twice, and twice perplext, 
1 knew not where to turn ine next; 
Twice they had me fast in jail; 
Not a man would be my bail: 
The sheriff sold my litte farm; 
l have no fire to keep me warm: 
I long to see such trouble cease, 
And sleep with them who sleep in peace.” 
The axe-man, with indignant frown, 
And vext enough to knock him down, 
To the man about todie, 
Sneering, made this brief reply: 
‘Why, you lubber, such a clamor? 
Here’s the axe, and there’s the hammer, 
Here’s the hoe, and there’s the spade— 
If you are of these afraid, 
Turn your eye towards the shore, 
There’s the boat, and there’s the oar— 
Here’s the log, and there's the wedge, 
Here's the beetle, there’s the sledge : 
Look about you, where you will, 
On the plain or on the hill, 
In the wood, or on the moor, 
Grows the physic for your cure. 
See the thresher with his flail— 
Do like him, and nothing ail— 
If a while you take his place, 
The worid will wear a better face ; 
The sheriff will upon you smile, 
The jail be distant many a mile ; 
Every day will have its charms, 
Nothing's got by folded arms.” 


— 


From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
. TO A FLOWER. 


Fair flower, I would not rashly tread 
Into the dust, thine humble head: 
J would not, with tyrannic power, 
Rob thine existence of an hour; 
Though that existence unto me, 
Is wraptin total mystery. 
Thou hast no tongue nor power to tell 
The secret so inscrutable 

To human eye, 
Why ‘tis thou art; we know full well, 
That in a little while, tiy beil 

Will droop and die ; 


Still there isan Almighty One, 

Who, trom the daisy and the sun, 
Alike wakes melody. 

That hand which spread the heaven around, 

Without a limit or a bound, 

And placed in its pure depths profound 
The myriad orbs of night, 

Uprear’d thy petals from the ground, 
And op’é them to the light. 

The very voice which bad earth speed 

Upon her way unweariedly, 

Hath called the sunbeam at thy need, 


Ruling alike the all-perfect whole, 
And every part and every germ. 
Ah! did not man that truth forget, 
He would not tread upon the worm, 
Nor spurn the reptile for his form, 
Nor crush the humble violet. 


MARRIED. 


On Sunday, 6th instant, by the Rev. Jacob Sears, Mr. 
THOMAS BIRCH, Jr. of Pittsburgh, Pa. to Miss MARY 
SHEPHARD, of Boston, Mass. 

On the 2oth ult. by Henry Leech, Esq. Mr. ROBERT 
BLACK, to Miss MARY PUGH. 

On the Ist inst. by elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. MAH- 
LON SANDS, to Miss ISSABELLA M:COOL. 

On the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN B. WEBB, to 
Miss ELIZABETH GRIFFITH, 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
EDWAKD JONES, to Miss SARAH, daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Jones, all of Southwark, 

On Wednesday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev, James 
Milnor, D. D. of New York, WILLIAM HENRY KLAPP, 
M. D. to Miss REBECCA PLUMSTEAD, youngest daugh. 
ter of the late Captain Devereux, both of Southwark. 

On Wednesday eveuing, 8th inst. by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Mr. SAMUEL R. SLAYMAKER, of Lancaster, 
Pa.to Miss ANNA MARIA, daughter of Jonathan Smith, 
Esq. of this city. 

On Tuesday, 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Schaeffer, Capt. 


J. WINBERG, to Miss MARLA B, WEYMAN, both of 


this city. 

On Tuesday evening. 8th instant, by the Rev. Dr. E. 8. 
Ely, Mr. PETER 8. LYBRAND, to Miss SUSAN 8. daugh 
ter of the late Mr. John Crowley, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult. by John Swift, Mayor, 
Mr. BENJ. A. SHOEMAKER, to Miss CHARLOTTE W. 
daughter of Jonathan Petit, all of the Northern Liber. 
ties. 


On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, Mr. JAMES 


YOUNG, to Miss REBECCA HUNTER. 
On the 9th inst by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. GEO. 
H. KEEN, to Miss JANE REEVE. 
On the 6th instaut, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
ROBERT GRAY, to Miss ANN FULMER. 
On the 9th of October last, near Wheeling, Va. by the 
Rev. Alexander Campbell, Mr. SAMUEL PAUL, formier- 
ly of Philadelphia, to Miss BATHIA M‘NEELY, of Har- 
rison county, Oh‘o. 
On Thursday evening, 10th instant, by the Rev. G T. 


Bedell, Mr. GEORGE HAMILTON, to Miss REBECCA 


CHRISTIE, both of Moyamensing. 

On the evening of the 9th inst. by John Swift, Esq. 
Mayor, JAMES M. BOLTON, of Philadelphia, to MARY 
ELIZABETH, daughter of Joseph English, of Camden, 


On Thursday evening, 10th ixstant, by the Rev. G. T. 
Bedell, JOHN COOKE, to MARY BARTOW CROTHERS 
only daughter of the late Wim. 8 Crothers. : 
On Tuesday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Bishop Kendrick, Mr. 
JAMES R. HASLAM, to Miss BRIDGET ANN GAL- 
LAGHER, all of this city. 
On the 16th ultimo, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr, 
BENJAMIN B STIMBLE, to MissCATHERINE, daugh- 
ter of Mr. A. C. Beidleman, both of this city. 
In this city, on Thursday, 10th inst. by Alderman Pettit 
SHARPLESS WORRELL, to Miss ABIGAIL THATCH. 
ER, both of Delaware county, Pa. 
On Thursday evening, Ieth inst. by the Rev, H. Bibi 
ghaus, Mr. FREDERICK BALDY, to Miss CATHERINE 
HAHN, both of the Northern Liberties. 
On Thursday, 10th inst. by Aldermaa M*Michael, Mr, 
JOSEPH P. WEST, of Gloucester county, N. J. to Mrs, 
PRISCILLA STETZER, of Philadelphia, 

On Thursday evening, l0th inst. by Alderman Charles 
Souder, Mr. AYRES W. TOMKINS, to Miss SARAH 
oe daughter of the late Evan Peters Esq. all of 
this city. 

Ou Sunday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Mead, WILLIAM 

B. PICKERING, Esq. to Miss MARY G. ROLPH, both of 

Southwark. 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Z, Fuller, Mr. JOHN Q, 

ee to Miss MARGARET F. FIRTH, both of New 
ersey. 

In Noveraber last, at Tuckerton, New Jersey, THOMAS 

PAGE, M. D. to ELIZA CATHERINE, daughter of the 

Hon. Ebenezer Tucker. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Wm. M. 

Englis, E. D. WHITNEY, Esq. to Miss MARTHA 

BRYAN, daughter of James Schott, Esq. 

On the Istinst. at Dovlestown, by the Rev. James B. 

Bowen, Mr. WILLIAM HOGBIN, of Philadelpma, to 

Miss REBECCA ANN BENNET, of Hatborough, Mont. 

gomery county. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 

Mr. PETER KIPP, to Miss MARY WILSON, all of this 

city. 

At the same time, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, Mr. 

JOHN FLLDES, to Miss ANN WYEKS, both of Chester 

County. 


DIED. 

On Monday morning, 7th inst. after a lingering illness, 
MARY, wife of Wm. Maull, aged 43 years. 
On First-day morning, 6th inst. HANNAH PIERCE, in 
the 39th year of her age. 
On Monday, JAMES WILSON, son of Benjamin ang 
Elizabeth Tingley, aged 2 years and 6 months. 

On Wednesday morning, the 9thfinst. WILLLAM J 
DIEHL, son of Thomas Diehl, aged 26 years. 

The members ef the Diligent Fire Engine Company. are 
— to attend the fnneral of their latemember, Wim. 
. Diehl. 


j suantto law: Present Chief Justice Marshall, M r. THE OCEAN. And more than that we cannot know, Laveen mete pln.” ySocoguaaa after a long illness, 
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1 Clerk of the Court, Wm. T. Carroll, Esq. : rig peas a aie eau? of James Boone, in the 20th year of her age, after a short 
thie Likeness of Heaven! The whole, man may not see; che ith christi en, 

Ha Reporter to the Court, Richard Peters, fsq. Agent of power! And for that reason he should prize ine Wed = xis “ og With coristian fortitude. 
| Marshal attending, Henry Ashton, Esq. Man is thy victim The meanest thing, nor aught despise, 
For though to him, unheard its tone, the Gth year of her age. 


At Germantown, on the 9th inst. Mrs MARIA HYDE 
BILLMEYER, 1n the 37th year of her age. 

On Thursday, 10th instant, JAMES MILLER, son of 
Francis and Ann Miller, aged 4 years and 10 months. 

On Saturday evening, 2th inst. WM. P. CLIFTON, in 
the 28th year of his age. 

Ou Friday evening, MARGARET JANE, daughter of 
Joseph Baker, in the 6th year of her age. 

On Fitth-day, 10th inst. ANN G. SMITH, wife of Geo, 
R. Smith, aged 33. 

On the 10th inst. of a lingering consumption, in the 
35:h year of his age, Mr. ISAAC PATTERSON. He was 
angactive and useful member of the fourth Presbyierian 


the argument npon this application. From tie high bills that view For ‘tis the same pervading soul, — He lived the !ife and died the death of a chris- 
i In addition to the Attorneys and Counsellors re- That through the universe is met, 


On Monday morning, in the 70th year of his age, Mr. 
MARTIN ALKEN. 

On Sunday morning, 13th inst. after a short illness, 
Mrs. ELIZA WARWICK, wife of Nathaniel B. Was- 
wick, ip the 27th year of her age. 

On Sunday, 13th inst. Mrs. CATHERINE SERVOSS3, 
wife of Joseph 8. Servoss, in the 32d year ot her age. 

On Monday morning. 14th inst. in the 3lst year of ns 
ave, WILLIAM DAVIs, Jr. 

On the 13th instant, ELIZABETH HEWITT, aftera 
protracted illness, at the residence of her brother, Wu. 
Hewitt, No. 409 Market street. 

On the 13th inst. JOHN, second son of Mr. Francis 
Steward, aged 3 years, 

On the morning of the 14th inst. Mr. DANLEL NEW- 
NAM, in the Soth year of his age, an old and respectable 
inhabitant of this city 

At Frankford, on Friday evening, 11th inst. JANET 
GRAN'I, wife of James Grant, in the 44th year of herage, 
aiter a long illness, which she bore with becoming meek- 
hess. 

On Friday, 11th inst. after a long illness, Mr. JAMES 
HERON, Printer, in the 58th year of his age. 

On the I1th instant, Mr. ROBERT RUSHTON, late of 
 «apnacagat England, Manufacturer, in the 48th year of 
lis age. 

On Sunday evening, 13th inst. after a lingering illness 
WM. DICKSON, in the 44th year of his age. 

On Monday morning, after a short illness, Mrs. ANN 
wife of William Burnet. 

On Monday evening, 12th inst. ANN, A. infant daugh- 
ter of Alexander B, M‘Alpin. 

At Washington, on the 13th inst. after a short illness, 
CLEMENTINE ELEONORE VAIL, daughter of the late 
Aaron Vail, Esq. of the State of New York, and formerly 
Consul of the United States at the Port of L’Orient, 
France. 

In North Salem, Mass. Mrs. GAVETT, wife of Mr. Sam- 
uel Gavetl, aged 67. She was washing up her floor, with 
her back towards the fire, a spark from which set fire to 
her gown. Being alone, she threw a blanket over herself, 
raised the Window and alarmed the neighbours,who came 
to her assistance; but the fire was not extinguished until 
she was burnt on the back and shoulders in a dreadful 
manner. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, on the 29th ult. after a severe 
illness of 9 days, Mr. PETER SCRAVENDYKE, Jr. in 
the 32d year of his age. His death was occasioned by @ 
scald received on board the steamboat Superior, by the 
bursting of her boiler, on his passage from New Orleans 
to that place. 

On Thursday afternoon, 17th inst. after a painful ill- 
ness, in the 77th year of his age, WILLIAM RUSH. 

At Haddonfield, N. J. on Tuesday morning, 15th inst. 
after a tedious illness, bore with pious resignation to the 
willof her Heavenly Father, MARY, wife of the Rev. 


New Jersey. 


John Walker, in the 67th year of her age. 
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